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The magic in 4 feet 814 inches lies 
in this: that’s the exact distance 
between the rails of virtually all rail- 
road tracks on the North American 
Continent. 


And that means the cars of any 
railroad can ride the rails of every 
other—a fact which is the very foun- 
dation of American mass production 
and continent-wide distribution. 

This great advantage didn't just 
happen. Originally, tracks were built 
to more than a dozen different 
gauges, ranging from 2 feet to 6 feet. 
The change to one standard width 
did not come about by the require- 
ment of legislation, but was the 
result of voluntary cooperation of 
the railroads. 

Today any railroad car can be 


coupled up with any other car or 
locomotive...can go anywhere 
on standard-gauge track... can be 
repaired with standard and inter- 
changeable parts at any railroad 
shop in America. 

Thus shippers and travelers have 
the benefit of through service; 
farmers have national markets for 
their crops; manufacturers can get 
raw materials from the four corners 
of the nation; consumers everywhere 
have the choice of goods from every 
part of the country. 

These advantages are the result of 
cooperation among the railroads 
which, while competing for business, 
also work together through such 
organizations as the Association of 
American Railroads, their mutual 


agency for the improvement of all 
railroading. And today, as in the 
past, they are engaged in a progres- 
sive program of research and devel- 
opment in equipment, materials and 
methods to the end that the Ameri- 
can railroads shall continue to pro- 
vide the most economical, the most 
efficient, and the safest mass trans- 
portation in the world. 
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Calendar of Events 

Dec. 29-30—Nat’l Council of Teachers 

of Mathematics, Columbus, Ohio 
Feb. 11—Southern WEA, Madison 
Feb. 26—Mar. 2—National Association 

of Secondary Principals, Chicago 
Feb. 27—-Mar. 2—AASA, St. Louis 
Apr. 8—Northeastern WEA, Appleton 
Apr. 21-22—Wis. Adm. and Sch. Bds., 

Milwaukee 


* 


On the Cover 


FTER THE STORM is the 
creation of one of the very 
youthful artists of Wisconsin. 
Lois Jean Ireland, born at Wau- 
nakee, Wisconsin, in 1928, has 
made a remarkable success in 
recording pictorially the familiar 
scenes of her native state. Three 
of her oil paintings are in the 
permanent collection of the rural 
art at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and others have been dis- 
played in national exhibitions. In 
1947 Miss Ireland won second 
prize in the Madison Art Asso- 
ciation Exhibit and first prize in 
the Milwaukee Calendar High 
School Contest. At present she is 
a second-year student in the 
School of Applied Art at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. After the 
Storm was on display in the Wis- 
consin State Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Art at the 
Centennial Exposition this year. 


* 


A Program of Action 


OU will find in this Journal 

three WEA committee re- 
ports, adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly, which, together 
with those published in the No- 
vember Journal, become the pro- 
gram of action for the associa- 
tions. The Council on Education 
proposes an eight point program 
to strengthen the profession. The 
Retirement Committee recom- 
mends changes in the Retirement 
System which will affect every 
teacher. The Committee on Locals 
believes that the strength of the 
profession lies in the ability of all 
educational associations to secure 
the cooperation and support of 
the friends of education. These 
reports, proposed by your WEA, 
Serve as a platform for education 
in Wisconsin. 
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NOT ANY MORE! 


Custom makes Santa a seasonal visitor—a fortunate 
fact for those of us who are called on to do Santa’s 


' work. But sometimes custom is not so considerate— 


sometimes it plays a costly, wasteful role. 

Take school buses, for instance. For years custom 
dictated that school buses must be ordered in the 
spring for delivery in the fall. School buses were like 
Santa—they were seasonal. War shortages changed 
this outlook. Demand for buses became constant— 
it was not confined to only three or four months of 
the year. 

This has worked out to the advantage of both the 
buyer and the manufacturer. Year ’round buying of 
buses results in lower costs all around; in better 
quality and workmanship and in firmer delivery 





dates. Year ’round buying eliminates “peaks” in bus 
manufacture—periods of frantic training of new 
help to meet delivery dates—help which must be 
“laid off” and lost when the peak has passed. For 
buses, generally, are “custom made” to meet state 
and local requirements. 

Unlike Santa, a new school bus is equally wel- 
come at any time of the year. The advantages of 


year ‘round buying since the war have been proved 
conclusively in lowered costs, better quality and 
faster delivery. Let’s keep school buses out of the 
“seasonal’’ class— 


LET’S “You 4 ( Buyngy 








The Superior ‘‘Pioneer,’’ world's 
safest, most modern school coach. 
Superior has pioneered more safety 
‘firsts’’ than all other school bus 
manufacturers combined. That's 
why Superior is first-in-the-field! 
Contact your Superior distributor for 
literature on the Superior All-Steel 
Safety School Coach. Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
126 S. Second Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Distributed Exclusively By 
Chas. Olson & Sons, Inc. 


Lake at Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The La Crosse Vocational and Adult School adjusts 
itself to the needs of the individual and to the de- 
mands of the times. Whatever the age of the student 
he can find help to improve his skill and to keep pace 
with the ever changing demands of the American life. 


One Step 
Ahead of Change 


ELAINE A. WALLER 


Reporter 
Rural Editorial Service 


man welcomes them to what he 
calls his “occupational service 
station.” Whether it’s a typing 
course for one-armed veterans or 


HEN industries in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, need a 
blueprint reading course for their 
trainees, when dependent widows 





must find some means to support 
themselves, or when the girl 
scouts want their hatchets sharp- 
ened, they all go to the La Crosse 
Vocational and Adult School. 
There Director John B. Cole- 


cake-baking lessons for overseas 
war brides, the school is ever 
demonstrating that its first duty 
is to make life more satisfying 
and profitable for the people in 
its community. It does this by 





Photo courtesy La Crosse Vocational and Adult School 


In the auto mechanics school . . . future auto repairmen, half of them veterans, 


work on... cars... 
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which provides revenue to help... 


maintain the school. 





Overseas war brides have met in these 
tastefully decorated rooms to “get ac- 
climated” and learn American cookery. 


giving them the courses they 
want—the courses that keep 
them one step ahead of change. 


No Poor Farms 

As Mr. Coleman puts it, “We 
feel that the investment of time 
and energy to salvage the indi- 
vidual is better than fixing up a 
poor farm for him.” It is this 
philosophy that has given the 
school the highest enrollment in 
proportion to population of any 
school in the country (one-eighth, 
5,900, of the 50,000 people at- 
tended last year) and has titled 
La Crosse “The city that goes to 
school.” 


La Crosse got into the school 
habit many years ago when its 
chief industry, wood-working 
mills, began to decline. The voca- 
tional school offered then to train 
workers for the new trades that 
were bound to appear. The work- 
ers came and have been coming 
ever since, along with their wives 
and children. 

Now Mr. Coleman can recall 
hundreds of “Salvaged people” 
who have found more up-to-date, 
better suited, more’ skilled, more 
stimulating employment or bet- 
ter ways to use leisure time 
through the La Crosse Vocational 
and Adult School. :“In our school, 
graduation means placement,” he 
says. 


; A Chance to Be Boss 

A man who had run a small 
music shop all his life decided 
that with wartime shortages of 
his goods, there was no future for 
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him in the store. At 42 he en- 
rolled in a welding course, then 
served as a government ship- 
yards inspector. Today he is man- 
aging a large electrical appliance 
store. 

The school has helped many a 
man to be his own boss. A steel 
worker taking a print shop 
course is beginning to fulfill a 
life-long ambition to own and op- 
erate a small town weekly paper. 

A girl who appreciated nice 
things but could never have them 
in her home, enrolled in the 
homemaking department. Now 
she’s a housekeeper managing a 
fine country estate. 

A boy who had to go to work 
after completing eighth grade 
studied cabinet making at the 
school and therewith began a 
chain of events that meant im- 
proved circumstances for him. 
First, he adopted carpentry as a 
trade and at the same time at- 
tended night school to get high 
school credits. When war came, 
his experience put him in the Sea- 
bees. Now he has his high school 
diploma and is studying to be a 
Lutheran missionary to the Pa- 
cific islands where he saw war 
service. 


A What-Time School 
The school has trained house- 
wives whose only real skill was 


handwork to be expert comp- 
tometer operators, taught the 
printing business to deaf-mutes, 
and tided an auto salesman 
through the car shortage with a 
welding course. 

“Ours is a what-time school— 
what time have you to spare,” 
says Mr. Coleman. You can.enter 
any time of the day, month, or 
year, for instruction is individu- 
alized. During the war the school 
operated 24 hours a day with 
three shifts of instructors for its 
emergency commercial and _ in- 
dustrial courses. 

If 12 people want a course, 
John Coleman will corral from 
business .and industry the _ in- 
structors for it. Sometimes he 
will even provide tutors. ‘‘We 
take tradesman and with a little 
training and guidance in human 
relations, make teachers out of 
them,” says Mr. Coleman, reason- 
ing that those in the business 
know best what will be expected 
of the trainee. When merchants 
and meatmarketers wanted to 
know more about negotiable in- 
struments and credits, the school 
hired a lawyer to teach them. The 
local judge has instructed a 
course in business law. Teaching 
butchering is a former student 
who at 14 enrolled in one-day-a- 
week classes at the vocational 
school when he could not afford 





Students who haven’t decided on a trade get a chance to wander through the shops. 
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to go to high school; today he 
owns the only packinghouse in 
town. 


Million Dollar Plant 


When Mr. Coleman came to the 
school 32 years ago, he had only 
two small rooms, a handful of 
students, and a $5-a-week secre- 
tary. The secretary, Aileen Henry 
Pinker, is still one of the main- 
stays of the organization, but to- 
day the school has a $1,000,000 
plant; employs about 30 full-time 
instructors, around 100 when 
night school is in session; and can 
expect enrollments anywhere 
from 4,000 to 7,000. 

Helping industries and indivi- 
duals make transitions is one of 
the school’s most important func- 
tions. Particularly is this true 
since the end of the war. Veter- 
ans who got acquainted with the 
school while training at Camp 
McCoy have returned to La 
Crosse to study there and fit 
themselves for peacetime jobs. A 
boy with only a high school edu- 
cation before the war came to the 
vocational school for a cabinet 
making course. Three years after 
getting out of service he was 
made foreman of a woodworking 
concern. 


Many of the present students 
are rehabilitation cases. One boy, 
now studying tailoring at the 
school, heard about the La Crosse 
institution while lying in a New 
Zealand hospital. 


Jobs for the Disabled 


Another veteran, a steelworker 
before the war, was disabled so 
he couldn’t go back to strenuous 
work. Married and with two chil- 
dren, he had to find a new trade. 
At the vocational school he stud- 
ied cabinet making for almost 
two years. Now he has opened his 
own cabinet making and furni- 
ture repair shop in Minneapolis. 

A third veteran, who couldn’t 
do heavy work, took the account- 
ing course and now is office man- 
ager of a motor company. 

Regardless of age, rank, or 
background, the school can offer 
you a new or spare vocation. A 
47-year-old auto mechanic de- 
cided he wanted to raise himself 
to an automotive machinist and 
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Photo courtesy La Crosse Vocational and Adult School 


Comptometers, billing machines, typewriters, and bookkeeping machines clatter 


on the commercial department’s floor .. . 


came in for training. A retired 
army major, near 60, took some 
commercial subjects and is now 
employed with a branch of the 
state highway service. A veteran 
who didn’t know anything about 
welding before he came to the 
school has now opened up his own 
welding shop. 


Shopping for a Trade 


Students who haven’t decided 
on a trade get a chance to wander 
through the shops and look over 
the facilities. In the auto mechan- 
ics shops the browsing student 
would see dozens of future auto 
repairmen, half of them veterans, 
working on student and faculty 
cars. The well-equipped metals 
shop has even trained a one- 
armed welder among the rehabs. 
Employed in the print shop is a 
boy so crippled he could hardly 
raise one of his arms. He has 
been taught to feed a flat bed 
platen press and now does all the 
press work. More salvaged people. 

Comptometers, billing ma- 
chines, dictaphones, typewriters, 
and bookkeeping machines clatter 
on the commercial department’s 
floor. During the war women in 
their 50’s and 60’s enrolled here 
to take emergency typing and 
shorthand courses so they could 
work in the offices at Camp Mc- 
Coy. Mr. Coleman is a firm be- 
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Students learning an occupation. 


liever in a woman’s having a skill 
she can fall back on should she 
become dependent. He is even 
said to have refused consent to 
his daughter’s marriage until she 
learned a trade. 

The school’s college of com- 
merce has become almost world 
famous because of a system of 
one-handed or blind typing devel- 
oped by one of its staff members. 
Marie Peterson, commercial in- 
structor, discovered that if punc- 
tured caps were placed over the 
“anchor keys,” the blind and one- 
handed typists could easily keep 
their hands in proper keyboard 
position by locating the rougher 
keys. 

With this assistance and a lot 
of patience, Miss Peterson trained 
a girl who had the use of only one 
arm to type well enough to pass 
a civil service exam. With one 
hand she typed 50 words or 100 
numbers a minute. The girl is 
now office manager of a county 
institution. 

Another young woman with 
shortened arms and crippled 
hands not only learned to type 
with her thumbs well enough to 
work in the school office, but also 
learned to take dictation by hold- 
ing the pencil in her mouth. Spas- 
tics and polio victims are among 
the handicapped who have taken 
courses in the college of com- 


merce and gone on to successful 
jobs. 


Cookery for Careerists 

The entire third floor of the 
school is devoted to the home- 
making department. Clothing and 
food labs include study space for 
academic work where reference 
materials are readily available. 
The kitchen is composed of eight 
individual units. One evening a 
week during the night school ses- 
sions, office workers, teachers, 
and young housewives come in 
from 5:45 to 7:45 to learn the 
rudiments of cooking by prepar- 
ing their evening meal. After- 
noons often find homemakers in 
the clothing lab pondering over 
new slipcovers. 

The four-room model apart- 
ment has given many a woman a 
chance to rearrange furniture to 
her heart’s content. Overseas war 
brides have met in these taste- 
fully decorated rooms to “get ac- 
climated” and learn American 
cookery. Girls taking infant care 
watched their babies while the 
brides made pies. Anyone who 
wants to give a party can rent the 
apartment. 

Other services and products of 
the school are sold, too. In fact, 
they bring in about 40 percent of 
the revenues needed to maintain 
the school. The rest comes from 
the taxpayers. The cabinet mak- 
ing shop sells carpenter’s benches, 
chests, tables, and other furni- 
ture to Wisconsin schools. The 
print shop does job printing for 
churches and civic groups. Fen- 
der straightening and motor 
tune-ups bring in funds through 
the automotive shop. Tools made 
in the machine shop find a ready 
market. The homemaking depart- 
ment contributes by serving ban- 
quets and catering for parties 
and teas. 


Problems Are Welcome 

The school also _ supervises 
farm trainees under the GI Bill 
of Rights. Recently when mis- 
fortune came to one of them (his 
house burned and he was burned 
badly at the same time,) his 
fellow-trainees collected $140 for 
him, and went out to his farm to 
plant his crops, spread fertilizer, 
and lay pipes for a new house. 





This expression of service per- 
vades the La Crosse Vocational 
and Adult School. No one with a 


problem is ever turned away. 
Bring in a letter that needs trans- 
lating or an idea for an invention 
and the instructors at the school 
will be glad to help you. With the 
aid of students and teachers in 
the school, a 64-year-old man, 
paralyzed from the waist down, 
built himself an open car. Using 
the steering gear from a Model 
T, the tires from a wheelbarrow, 
and a brake made from a clothes- 
line, they collaborated to build a 
vehicle that can go 60 miles per 
hour. 


A woman with an idea for a 
phonics box brought it to the 
school where men in the drafting 
room worked it out for her. Res- 
taurant and hotel managers 
asked for and got a course in food 
handling and public health. 
Housewives crowded into the 
school to watch butchers demon- 
strate the proper ways to cut 
meat. And, of course, the girl 
scouts brought their hatchets in 
for sharpening. 


La Crosse industries have 
learned the value of well-trained 
employees. As soon as the Trane 
Company (air conditioning) puts 
a new man on the payroll, it dis- 
patches him to the vocational 
school for training in welding, 
blueprint reading, precision in- 
strument reading. Allis-Chalmers 
sends its trainees to the school, 
too. Telephone and_ telegraph 
workers come in to learn the 
techniques of artificial respira- 
tion in case of shock. Many indus- 
tries encourage their workers to 
study a lighter trade within the 
industry when advancing years 
would otherwise mean unemploy- 
ment. 


Teach Them How to Live 


“We don’t teach people simply 
how to make a living; we teach 
them how to live,” says Mr. Cole- 
man. Human relations permeates 
all courses. Mr. Coleman is re- 
sponsible for this emphasis: “I 
guess I’m a nut on human rela- 
tions, but I’ve discovered that 
anyone’s success depends on how 
he gets along with people. If you 
can’t find out what’s going on in 
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a person’s mind and synchronize 
your actions with it, you’re out 
of luck.” 

Veterans and other former stu- 
dents have come back to tell Mr. 
Coleman (who has shared notes 
with Dale.Carnegie) that the 
training in human relations they ... 
got at the school made adjusting. 
to new jobs and new faces much * 
peicr for them. mR 

Among the school’s ex-students 
dre the manager of a large sugar 


company in Hawaii; the sales 
manager for the Pepsi Cola Com- 
pany; the personnel manager at 
Allis-Chalmers Company; the 
traffic manager for the Trane 
Company; and Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s private secretary. But for 
every spectacular case there are 
dozens of people who, although 
‘they may not be top executives, 
are leading happier lives because 
af. a school that has kept them 


ané step ahead of change. 
ix § 





A Teacher’s Worth More 
Than the Schoolhouse 


HE cost-of-living increases 

that have removed school- 
teachers generally from the semi- 
starvation to the able-to-get- 
along category have merely swept 
the problem under the carpet. 
They have solved nothing basic. 
Communities which granted 
modest salary increases to their 
teachers have settled back smugly 
with the self-righteous feeling 
that they have done right by the 
schoolma’am. The real problem is 
the attraction of our best young 
men and women into the teaching 
profession, by making it a pro- 
fession in fact as well as in name. 
A teacher, as a professional per- 
son dedicated to the education of 
young Americans, deserves more 
than a bare living. 


As a manufacturer, I have long 
marveled at the fact that a good 
bench hand in a factory makes 
more money than a good teacher ; 
that a shop foreman nine times 
out of ten gets a fatter pay enve- 
lope than a school principal or 
even a_ school superintendent. 
This is a negative way of putting 
it, but it is the same negative mis- 
take that the teachers themselves 
made last year in driving for 
high wages. They compared their 
wage with that made by bartend- 
ers, truck drivers and others. 
What they should have done was 
compare their wage with the pre- 
vailing income for other profes- 
sional groups. 

I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the hallmark of a 


CARL A. GRAY 





professional worker is his pri- 
mary concern with service, with 
the profit motive secondary. A 
clergyman or a physician who 
had the dollar uppermost in mind 
would not be a good professional 
worker. But you can’t get away 
from the fact that men and 
women enter a profession with 
mixed motives. They want to be 
of service but, at the same time, 
they want the means for a good 
life. 

Some people say that there are 
plenty of poor teachers who are 





Editors’ Note 


This editorial is reprinted by special 
permission of The Saturday Evening 
Post. Copyright, Oct. 9, 1948, by The 
Curtis Publishing Company. Mr. Gray 
is president of a Connecticut manufac- 
turing company. He is also trustee of 
Williston Academy and has taken an 
important part in educational affairs 
in his own state. 





not worth any more than they are 
getting. That is true. But it is a 
potent argument for hiking the 
salaries of teachers to a level that 
compares favorably with other 
professional workers. There is a 
shortage of good teachers for the 
simple reason that the cream of 
the college crop is skimmed off by 
medicine, law, engineering, den- 
tistry and so on. I know several 
young men and women of supe- 
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rior mentality who are now in 
college and who would like noth- 
ing better than to teach. Their 
zeal.,is quickly dampened when 
they. find out the economic facts 
of a teacher’s life. Perhaps a look 
at the top side of teachers’ pay 
statistics .would reassure them, 
but that is seldom emphasized. 

It is a paradox that in America 
we have invested millions in edu- 
cational plants and have been 
miserly in spending money for the 
only thing that really counts in a 
school, the teachers. Mark Hop- 
kins on the end of a log might 
have been a university, but the 
average American school, costing 
thousands of dollars and staffed 
by worried, insecure and under- 
paid teachers, is a travesty on 
education. 

The only way we can attract 
top-flight men and women to the 
tremendously important job of 
educating our children is to make 
it worth while. I’m fed up with 
the penny pinching of communi- 
ties that will spend millions on 
football stadiums, golf courses, 
roads, parks and public buildings, 
and then see red when teachers 
ask for a decent wage. 

There isn’t a man worth his 
salt who can’t look back and re- 
member a teacher who lifted him 
at the right moment to get a look 
at new horizons, who opened new 
vistas for him. Often he was a 
poorly paid teacher, as far as 
money went. He got his reward 
in more durable satisfactions. But 
I’m not sentimental about it: As 
a businessman, I believe we get 
what we pay for. If we want to 
improve the quality of teaching 
in America let’s go at it from the 
point of view of seeing how much, 
not how little, we can afford to 
pay. Any manufacturer knows 
that a good supervisor is worth 
his weight in gold. How much is 
a good teacher worth who works, 
not with iron or steel or brass, 
but with young minds? 

It is a challenge that has not 
yet been met, and will not be un- 
til the businessmen in every com- 
munity insist that their schools 
be operated, not in the same way, 
but as efficiently as any well- 
conducted factory. In so far as 
better pay will produce that re- 
sult, let’s provide it. 
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Amendments to the Constitution 


The Representative Assembly adopted the following amendments 
to the constitution: 


1. Amend Article II, Section 2, by striking out the words “two 


dollars” and substituting therefor the words “three dollars’’. 


2. Amend Article V, Section 1, by adding the following sentence: 


“At least one-third of the membership of all such appointed 
committees of the previous year shall be reappointed.” 


3. Amend Article VII, Section 1, so that the second sentence 


will read as follows: “Such locals shall be known and desig- 
nated in the records of the association in the following man- 
ner: (Name of city or county) Local No. _-_-----, Wisconsin 
Education Association.” 


. Amend the constitution by inserting the word “Executive” 


before the word “Secretary” wherever it appears in the con- 
stitution, thus changing the title of the officer to Executive 
Secretary. 


Amendments 2, 3, and 4 shall become effective upon adoption. 
Amendment 1 shall become effective beginning with the mem- 
bership year of 1949-50. 
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Scene from Abroad... 


Miss Dunne presents a vivid account of the ex- 
change teacher’s experiences in an English school 
and concludes that such practices will lead toa 
bettef understanding among the nations and will 
hasten the era of peace and good will among men. 


ARLY on Sunday morning, 

August Ist, 112 eager Amer- 
ican-British exchange teachers 
docked at Plymouth, setting eyes 
for the first time, most of us, on 
the quaint little chimney pots so 
characteristic of the English 
landscape. Severely bombed areas 
we saw, but where were the ema- 
ciated faces, the tatters, the 
homeless waifs searching garbage 
cans for stray bits of food to keep 
from starvation? Not in Eng- 
land, I assure you. Recovery has 
progressed at a far greater rate 
than we were aware of. 

I mounted the steps of the mod- 
ern secondary girls school in Ber- 
mondsey, London, with somewhat 
of a feeling of trepidation on 
Monday morning, September 7, 
trepidation which decidedly les- 
sened upon meeting the friendly, 
helpful staff. My ‘“time-table” 
called for a variety of classwork 
ranging from general science to 
English history, but fortunately 
a rearrangement was possible, so 
that I now have more geography 
and am relieved of art and 
needlework. 


The Day’s Schedule 

We teachers arrive just before 
school begins, at 9:30. Our noon 
intermission extends from 12:30 
to 2, during which time a sub- 
stantial point-free two-course hot 
dinner is served the children for 
a few pence. Teachers pay a shill- 
ing ($.20), and gladly. Not only 
is the meal a bargain, but even 
more, it is definitely a ration- 
point extender. We have a wel- 
come 15-minute mid-morning and 





Editors’ Note: Miss Dunne, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Washington 
Junior High School, Manitowoc, is one 
of the four Wisconsin teachers who 
have exchanged with four from Eng- 
land. 
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-afternoon break for a refreshing 
cup or two of tea and a chat in 
the faculty room, and leave when 
school closes at 4:30. 

Each day begins with an as- 
sembly service during which a 
short prayer is read, the Lord’s 
Prayer is recited in unison, and 
a hymn is sung. This is followed 
by a few words of commendation, 
reminder, general announcement, 
or general reproof by the “head.” 
It all makes for an inspiring be- 
ginning to the day’s work and 
should do much toward the 
formulation of high ideals and 
good character among the pupils. 

We make considerable use of 





the excellent BBC school broad- 
casts. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the programs dealing 
with the United:States, in one of 
which, for instance, an- American 
newspaper correspondent’ ex- 
plained simply and most interest- 
ingly the complex prelude to our 
national elections. 


Greater Formality 


I find here a much greater gulf 
between pupil and teacher and 
more formality of manner than 
we in the States are accustomed 
to. Every response to a question 
is prefaced by, “Please, madam 
—,;’’ yet when one gets to know 
them, these youngsters are lively 
and lovable—and as quick to take 
advantage of a newcomer as our 
own might be. 


The girls are intensely inter- 
ested in American life, and the 
influence of our “flicks” is evi- 
dent in many of their questions: 
Do the cowboys chase the Indi- 
ans? What are bobby soxers? Do 
the gangsters try to rob you? 
What are pent houses really like? 
I hope I did not lose too much 
prestige when I admitted, regret- 
fully, re that last question, that 
not only have I never been in a 
pent house, I have never even 
known personally anyone who 
ever lived in one. 


Differences in the language are 


Photo courtesy The Associated Press, Ltd. 


Miss Dunne supervising the work of Peggy Baxter in the London school classroom. 
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Photo courtesy the Travel Association 


A tea given for American exchange teachers by the Travel Bureau of the English- 
Speaking Union. Left to right: Jessie E. Dunham, Madison; Agnes Dunne, Mani- 
towoc; Viola Marsh, Wausau. Helen Ferslev of Green Bay was not present. 


much greater than I had realized, 
though hardly so great as the lit- 
tle story told-by Viola Marsh of 
Wausau might indicate. She is 
teaching in an infants school 
(five to seven-year-olds) in Lon- 
don. 

“Do you think Mrs. Petty (her 
exchange) is still speaking Eng- 
lish?” she was asked. 

“Of course. Don’t you think 
I’m speaking English?” 

Chorus: “No, Miss Marsh.” 

“What am’I speaking?” 

Chorus: “Please, Miss Marsh, 
American.” ¥ 

I have learned, among other 
things, that a blackboard eraser 
is a duster; a period (punctua- 
tion) is a full stop; a person 
weighing 142 pounds weighs 10 
stone 2. 

During August I enjoyed a de- 
lightful tour of Wales and Ire- 
land. I spend my weekends ex- 
ploring London and England gen- 
erally. I am looking forward to 
my Christmas vacation in Italy, 
the Easter fortnight in France, 
and to seeing other countries on 
the continent and also Scotland 
this coming summer. All in all I 
am more grateful than words can 
express for the opportunity that 
is mine this year. 

I hope the day is not far dis- 
tant when our American ex- 
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change program will be vastly ex- 
panded and include many coun- 
tries. The language difficulty is 
not insurmountable. In our school 
this year a Swedish teacher has 
taken over the needlework. Her 
English vocabulary is adequate, 
and it is most interesting to have 
her with us. One of our faculty is 
now on a two-year leave of ab- 
sence to Suez. Another is leaving 
soon for an exchange position in 
South Africa. The outlook in our 
school is consequently, as you 
might suppose, extremely inter- 
national. Certainly a thousand 
American exchange teachers 
should do more than a thousand 
bombers to hasten the longed-for 
era of peace and good will among 
men. 
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WEA Financial Report 


Balance October 1, ___$ 4,228.05 
SON un 2 nnn 31,337.71 


$35.565.76 
Expenditures — Or- 
ders No. 2856 to No. 
SEO Ge tidSuae own 10,598.52 


Balance November 1 --$24,967.24 
Investments — $41,000.00 — Par 
Value 
P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer. 





Teachers in Need 


O ASSIST teachers in war- 

devastated countries, the 
WEA again endorses participa- 
tion in the Overseas Teacher Re- 
lief. Wisconsin educators last year 
made a_ splendid contribution 
when they cooperated with those 
of the nation in raising $276,000. 
These unfortunate teachers are 
still struggling against tremen- 
dous odds. Your Editor had the 
privilege of meeting a group of 
overseas teachers recently. They 
are short of practically every- 
thing except a determination to 
keep democratic educational proc- 
esses alive. The NEA has 6,479 
letters of thanks from them for 
last year’s help. 

The general purposes will be 
the same except that emphasis 
may be placed on bringing over- 
seas teachers to this country for 
an opportunity to study Amer- 
ican education. 


Differences in the Program 


As to the campaign itself there 
are two differences: 1. No defi- 
nite period is set. The Fund will 
be kept open through June 1949. 
Local associations will determine 
their own dates. 2. Assistance 
may be provided to teachers in 
any country with which the 
United States maintains normal 
diplomatic relations. (Teachers 
of 30 countries received aid last 
year.) 

Upon completion of a local 
campaign the local association 
should send its contribution to 
the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion. Checks should be made out 
to Overseas Teacher Relief Fund. 
Try to avoid sending individual 
checks or cash. Whenever pos- 
sible: send the contribution of an 
association in one check. The 
WEA will record receipts and 
transmit the checks to the NEA. 

Individuals and other than - 
teacher organizations are invited 
to participate. The NEA Journal 
will carry other detailed informa- 
tion regarding the uses to which 
the first Fund was allocated and 
any deviations in the use of the 
current Fund. 














They're Coming to School 


Already the kindergarten and first grade are crowded 
with the influx of war babies. Not only will this wave 
continue through .the grades and high school but 
by 1953 many more will be at the schoolhouse doors. 


VER 29,000 more _ babies 

were born in Wisconsin in 
1947 than in 1940. Births in 1948 
are running just slightly lower 
than last year. Already, kinder- 
gartens and primary rooms are 
filled to overflowing. Do you 
know what the enrolment in our 
public schools will be five or six 
years from now? The following 
paragraphs reveal the trends for 
the state as a whole. 

In Chart I first grade ‘enrol- 
ment estimates for the next six 
years are shown. As most com- 
munities have experienced, this 
fall marked the arrival of a big 
“wave” of first graders. Septem- 
ber 1949 should bring only a few 
more beginners than this fall, 
with the following two years 
showing somewhat lower enrol- 
ments. A new “wave” to strike 
the schools in September 1952 
promises to be just a warm-up 
for the approaching peak in 1953, 
at which time there will be almost 
16,000 more beginners than there 
were this fall. 

As these beginners move into 
second grade and on through the 
grades, the elementary enrol- 
ments constantly increase. Table 
I shows this cumulative effect for 
the next six years. There’s every 
possibility that for several years 
beyond 1954-55 this expansion 
will continue. 


TABLE I 


ENROLMENT, GRADES 1-8 

Year Number 
LD | ere tee ee Tee 312,700 
NN fi 5 de kt 319,800 
[0 eee 327,500 
ES EE ee 331,800 
i a ee ES Cee. 335,400 
2S ee see aero 349,400 
LoS ree ae 371,100 
| Lela a a Rear ee 388,400 


Tracing these youngsters on 
for four years through high 
school, Table II shows what to 
expect. The comparatively low 
number of births throughout the 
1930’s promise high school enrol- 
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ments that could remain around 
the 140,000 mark till September 
1956, when expansion from the 
increase in births will be felt. 
Over the years the largest enrol- 
ment in our high schools was 
161,577 established in 1940-41. 
This high point will probably be 
surpassed for the first time in the 
fall of 1960. For several years 
after this 1960 date, new high 
school attendance records will be 
set. 


TABLE II 
ENROLMENT, GRADES 9-12 
Year Number 

OaNeae coe ses 142,400 
SOM hag ea 140,000 
ey a or ne ane eae 142,700 
AMO coe haste ps ee 148,500 
J | hele aa SOT ese er 152,400 
Seed 22a 154,400 
SG -ONy fe 6 aoe eee eS 161,900 
oF oe 2 i Se ae 175,300 
CU LE eer 185,900 


Quite naturally total school en- 
rolment parallels rather closely 
the elementary trend. Inspection 
of past records shows that the 





* Indications are that the enrolment 
will remain at approximately 140,000 
for the eight school terms from 
1948-56. 


previous high enrolment for kin- 
dergarten through twelfth grade 
was set in 1932-33 at 552,608. A 
glance at Table III reveals that 
this mark will probably be ex- 
ceeded in the fall of 1953. School 
boards will need to plan for their 
greatest enrolments sometime in 
the decade from 1955-65. 


TABLE III 
ENROLMENT, KINDER- 
GARTEN-12 

Year Number 
SOG TSS 2 ee ee ee 492,500 
1G AG-AO) oo A Se 497,300 
1980500 nl 500,400 
$OROees on ee ee 503,000 
$GiAee a2 k ut Shee sen se 514,500 
UOGRHOS: eo 535,200 
y Lis 2 pa acer aan estes eased SSF 554,800 


What does the information 
given in the Chart and Tables im- 
ply concerning teacher demand? 
It means that first grade teach- 
ers, already in demand, will be in 
much greater demand in 1953. It 
means that more _ elementary 
teachers will be needed every 
year in the next six, and prob- 
ably the next eight. And it means 
that the need for high school 
teachers till about 1956 will be 
just for replacement of those who 
leave the profession. Only after 
1956 will enrolment pressures de- 
mand additional high _ school 
teachers. 

Concerning the development of 
the enrolment estimates, the fol- 
lowing conditions should be men- 
tioned. Information on_ births 
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was obtained from the State 
Board of Health and past enrol- 
ment records from the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
The procedure used excluded pri- 
vate and parochial school enrol- 
ments. No adjustment for migra- 
tion was made since the United 
States Bureau of the Census re- 
ported that on July 1, 1947, there 
was practically a balance between 
in-migration and out-migration 
in the state. 

The Tables must also be con- 
sidered rather broadly for sev- 
eral reasons. A considerable 
change in economic conditions or 
the international scene could in- 
fluence high school enrolments 
especially. Expansion of school 
services could attract and hold 
more pupils on the kindergarten 
and high school levels. Future 
upward revision of attendance 
laws would tend to increase high 
school enrolments. 

The situation pictured presents 
a great challenge. If the financial 
resources needed to meet the chal- 
lenge are considered as an invest- 
ment rather than just another 
type of public expense, the oppor- 
tunities offered are great indeed. 





SEA to Amend Constitution 

The following changes in the 
constitution of the Southern Wis- 
consin Education Association will 


be voted on when the Association 
meets on Feb. 11, 1949. 


Article VI (Revised) 

Amendment: This constitution 
may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at a 
regular meeting of the repre- 
sentative assembly, providing the 
proposed amendments shall have 
been published in one issue of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
preceding the meeting. 


Amendment 1 


All business of this Association 
not otherwise provided for in this 
constitution shall be transacted 
by a Representative Assembly of 
delegates from Southern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association Local 
Organizations. Each local asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to one 
delegate to the Representative 
Assembly for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction. 
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NEA Honor Roll 


Life Members in Wisconsin 


ISCONSIN pays tribute to 

all those persons who, dur- 
ing their teaching careers, have 
taken out life memberships in our 
National Education Association. 
This list is growing larger each 
year. 


The life membership fee for 
NEA is now $150, payable in in- 
stallments of $15 per year, over a 
ten year period, or in a lump sum 
payment. S. R. Slade, your NEA 
director, will be very happy to 
send your life membership to 
NEA headquarters if you choose 
to become such a member. 


Regular memberships in Wis- 
consin, at the close of October 
1948, totaled 3873 for this school 
year. This number of member- 
ships compares very favorably 
with the same date last year even 
though the national dues were in- 
creased from three to five dollars. 


Mr. Slade urges all teachers in 
the State to rally behind the cause 
or our National Education Asso- 
ciation by taking out a yearly 
membership. 


Carrie E. Morgan, Appleton 
Vella Stebbins Van Wormer, Babcock 
Mrs. Blanche J. Chamberlin, Bangor 
Royal Everill, Beloit 

Ole G. Kvitle, Beloit 

Henry C. Rowe, Beloit 

Beloit City School Board, Beloit 
Wilma Johnson, Blanchardville 
Ruth Mae Hansen, Cedarburg 
Mrs. Clara W. Ginty, Chippewa Falls 
Laurence Cook, Eau Claire 

W. R. Davies, Eau Claire 
Leonard Haas, Eau Claire 
John Rea Ambruster, Greendale 
Alice Scott, Greendale 

George M. Wavrunek, Haugen 
Joseph E. Murphy, Hurley 
Frank J. Lowth, Janesville 
Ruth Bahlert, Kenosha 
Catherine Behrens, Kenosha 

J. C. Chapel, Kenosha 
Margaret C. Telfar, Kenosha 
George N. Tremper, Kenosha 
Jane E. Vernon, Kenosha 
Mabel L. Berg, La Crosse 
Frances L. Swain, La Crosse 
Lois K. Woods, La Crosse 

G. T. Longbotham, Ladysmith 
James R. Thomas, Loyal 

Fred G. Bishop, Madison 

E. R. Brann, Madison 

John Callahan, Madison 
William T. Darling, Madison 
John Guy Fowlkes, Madison 

R. L. Liebenberg, Madison 

Du Fay Rice, Madison 

Dora M. Rude, Madison 


Ellen C. Sabin, Madison 


‘ Leonard A. Waehler, Madison 


H. C. Weinlick, Madison 
Alexander Georgiady, Manitowoc 
C. G. Stangel, Manitowoc 
Frederick W. Jungck, Menomonie 
Russell L. Moberly, Milton 
Marshall E. Born, Milwaukee 
Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee 
Dorothy C. Enderis, Milwaukee 
Mrs. Gladys Hoan, Milwaukee 
Laura E. Kellar, Shorewood—Milwaukee 
William C. Knoelk, Milwaukee 
Beverly B. Burling, Milwaukee 
Ralph G. Chamberlin, Milwaukee 
Carrie B. Levy, Milwaukee 

A. H. Luedke, Milwaukee 

Milton Chase Potter, Milwaukee 
George R. Rankin, Milwaukee 
Walter Rilling, Milwaukee 
Anthony J. Scholter, Milwaukee 
Peter Werner, Milwaukee 

Mrs. Florence K. Ferris, Oconomowoc 
L. W. Fulton, Oconto 

Henry B. Patch, Omro 

Leslie Wilfred Miller, Oostburg 
Karine Kjolseth, Oshkosh 

Alma Therese Link, Oshkosh 
William Milne, Phillips 

Asa M. Royce, Platteville 
Athenaeum Society, Platteville 
Board of Education, Platteville 
Philadelphian Society, Platteville 
State Teachers College, Platteville 
William F. Osius, Plymouth 
Elizabeth Hood, Racine 

Laura E. Kimpel, Racine 

G. L. Ritter, Racine 

R. C. Winger, Racine 

Roger B. Holtz, Rice Lake 

Henry A. Davee, River Falls 
Henry E. Smith, Sheboygan 

L. O. Tetzlaff, Sheboygan Falls 
Henry J. Antholz, Spooner 

O. W. Neale, Stevens Point 
Edith McEachron, Sturtevant 
Maurice Hennessy, Superior 
Mrs. Gudrun H. McCartan, Superior 
Vera C. Rehnstrand, Superior 
Herbert C. Dohrman, Two Rivers 
Alber C. Jones, Verona 

Woodrow J. Sizer, Wabeno 
George O. Banting, Waukesha 
Alida Degeler, Waukesha 

J. E. Worthington, Waukesha 
Henry C. Ahrnsbrak, Wausau 
Wanda A. Hopp, Wausau 

Caspar P. Larson, Wausau 
Romeo R. Bedker, Wauwatosa 
Edith R. Boyce, Wauwatosa 

J. R. Brandsmark, Wauwatosa 
Patricia Jane Fox, Wauwatosa 
Virgie Howard, Wauwatosa 
Walter Kay Karst, Wauwatosa 
A. W. Krueger, Wauwatosa 

Ray McCrory, Wauwatosa 

H. Thoburn Ralph, Wauwatosa 
Ivan L. Swancutt, Wauwatosa 
John A. Walecka, Wauwatosa 
Peter E. Erickson, West Allis 
Sam M. Essock, West Allis 
Harry B. Nash, West Allis 
Ralph O. West, West Allis 

Jean Hinds, Whitewater 

G. R. Leistikow, Winneconne 

C. R. Wentland, Woodruff 
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Can We Avoid the Rut? 


HAVE just had the summer 

off. I have been free of my 
teaching duties for three months 
and am now ready to return to 
the work of my choice—teaching 
art to children. 

I wonder what this summer has 
done to me and to my teaching. 
I have not studied art. I did not 
go to school. But I lived with peo- 
ple! I traveled some 12,000 miles 
by car and airplane. I saw young 
and old people—all nationalities 
in America, Canada, and Alaska. 
I saw them work and saw them 
play. 

Now when I come back and am 
again confronted by the task of 
teaching, I wonder how I’ve 
changed. Will I fall back in the 
old groove, teach the same things, 
feel the same way toward col- 
leagues and children? Am I 
rusty? Am I challenged and: in- 
vigorated ? 


Plans for the Year 

I hope I’ll begin my plans dif- 
ferently than I ever did before. 
And if I am strong willed and 
ambitious enough to do this I’d 
like to start this way: Of all those 
various people whom I saw, 
talked with, lived with, worked 
with, and played with . . . how 
best can art all over the world 
be taught so it will make these 
people finer, cleaner, happier peo- 
ple and better world citizens? 
What parts of their “art-life”’ 
was a good influence to them? 
Which was helpful; which was 
wrong? What were they taught 
in grade school which was bene- 
ficial toward better living? Where 
were the short-comings? What 
can I see in them now which is 
definite proof that sometime, 
somewhere, some art teacher 
helped to make them better quali- 
fied for living? 

All these questions must sum 
up to an analyses of living. What 
in life is really important to us? 
How can art influence? What is 
our most direct approach? 


Analysis of Subject 


I speak about this in terms of 
my subject—Art. This same 
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thought could and must come to 
all teachers of all subjects. With 
all due respect to the teachers and 
research artists of all our studies 
in former years I still ask this 
question: Can it be that all these 
years we have had the wrong 
approach? Maybe we’ve just im- 
posed unsuited ideas upon chil- 
dren. Maybe we’ve decided what 
they should have or what we 
think they should have without 
really thinking, without really 
analyzing. For example, can it be 
that every child should learn to 
paint? And, if he does, will it 
help him in the job of living? If 
we can prove that the exercise or 
activity of painting in grade 
school makes him a future “bet- 
ter citizen” how far should the 
activity go? Should the child be 
only exposed to it and allowed to 
experiment to his own satisfac- 
tion; should he merely watch 
others; or should he be highly 
trained in the line of painting so 
that he may be called “an artist”? 


Which gives him a chance at “‘bet- 
ter living’? 

And further, if we find that 
one thing does the trick with one 
child and another approach with 
a different child, how in our 
crowded schools, with our over- 
worked teachers, can we supply 
these individual needs to meet 
our aim or goal? Maybe I, now, 
who have definitely returned 
fresh and invigorated and _ in- 
spired will be so “snowed-under” 
in a few weeks with committees, 
curricula and extra curricula, one 
over loaded class after another, 
that I will be forced to fall back 
again into the old routine, the old 
rut. I am desirous of change, 
aware of defects, and anxious to 
work for the best for our every 
day life today and in the future, 
but I fear I will be soon yolked 
with duties which will wipe away 
all urge and energy for the new 
and the creative. If I am to exist 
in any semblance to a healthy and 
normal mental and physical per- 
son I find I must revert to the 
path of easiest resistance. 

Is this the fault of the teacher? 
If so or if not—what can he do? 
What can all educators do toward 
analyses and formation of a pro- 
gram for better living—for real 
living? How can we avoid the 
rut? 
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TEACHER must teach by 
precept and example. These 
methods can be used in inspiring 
pupils to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

I must be a successful person ; 
a cheerful, friendly individual 
with a real interest in the welfare 
of all. I can be well-dressed but 
not over-dressed, clean, neat, at- 
tractive, and orderly in speech 
and habits. I can fit easily into 
the life of the community by ad- 
justing my habits to the customs 
of the community. I can assume 
leadership for improvements so 
as not to stir up strife. 

I can take part in community 
life such as church work, social 
affairs, and civic responsibilities. 
I must be zealous in taking advan- 
tage of the privileges of citizen- 
ship by voting, taking part in 
worthwhile activities, and advo- 
cating good government. 


Teacher of Youth 


I must be able to tell right from 
wrong, but if I am too strait-laced 
something may break. I can teach 
my pupils wholesome recreation 
and take part in it with them. I 
can show them that a teacher 
may have other interests besides 





Prize Winning Essay 

Vivian Weaver of Red Level, Ala- 
bama, won the first prize of $300 in the 
Laidlaw Brothers teacher-recruitment 
contest, conducted on a national basis 
during the past school year. Miss 
Weaver, the daughter of a teacher, has 
taught in Red Level for the past five 
years. She was educated at the Berry 
School in Georgia, and has also at- 
tended the University of Alabama. 

Raymond J. Blake of La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia, won the second prize of $200. 
The third prize of $100 was won by 
Arthur Blake of Glen Cove, New York. 

The. contest was sponsored by Laid- 
law Brothers, textbook publishers. of 
Chicago. The sponsors announced in 
September that they would give $600 in 
prizes for the three best essays on 
“How I, a Teacher, Can Inspire My 
Pupils to Enter the Teaching Profes- 
sion.” Over a thousand papers were 
submitted. Papers were numbered and 
forwarded to the judges, who were Su- 
perintendent Herold Hunt of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools, President Henry 
Hill of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and E. T. McSwain, Profes- 
sor of Education and Director of the 
Summer School of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Among the 20 papers selected for 
honorable mention was one prepared 
by Winifred A. Wells of Racine. 
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How I, a Teacher, Can Inspire My 
Pupils to Enter Teaching Profession 


teaching and get worthwhile 
pleasure from them. I can show 
pupils who have special talents 
that these can be used to great 
advantage in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

I can gain the confidence of my 
pupils by working with them in 
early years of high school. 
Through guidance and occupa- 





tional work, these advantages can 
be brought out clearly in the 
classroom. 

Prospective teachers are often 
discouraged by teachers complain- 
ing about their supervisors and 
principals. I must be careful to 


avoid this unethical practice. 
Many are prevented from enter- 
ing the profession by the often- 
heard remark, “A teacher’s work 
is never done!” I must not be a 
martyr. I can build up the pro- 
fession by complaining less and 
praising my job. I must pull my 
share of the load, be proud that I 
am a teacher, and tell people 
about it. 


Profession of Teaching 

I can show my pupils that 
teaching has all the requirements 
of a vocation. It renders service 
to one’s fellowmen; it provides a 
living wage; time, effort, and 
money to prepare for it are not 
too great; and it offers chances 
of advancement. I can show my 


VIVIAN WEAVER 
Red Level, Alabama 





pupils that they may become spe- 
cialists in certain types of teach- 
ing, that with the present short- 
age of teachers they may choose 
their place of work either in the 
town or the country. I can show 
my pupils that the profession has 
its own organizations, that they 
rank well up in comparison with 
the professional organizations of 
other groups. 

I can be optimistic about the 
future and teach my pupils to be 
the same. I can point out the 
benefits of retirement, tenure 
laws, and health examinations 
now provided by most states. I 
can be active in my own state in 
promoting legislation for further 
improvements. 

I can show my pupils that 
teaching is an old as well as a 
very respectable occupation. It 
ranks along with the professions 
of the ministry, medicine, and 
law. It will continue to do so. 


Future Teachers’ Club 


I can organize a Future Teach- 
ers’ Club in my homeroom and in 
the whole school. The activities 
of this club will be giving pro- 
grams on “Teaching as a Profes- 
sion” for the benefit of the mem- 
bers and the school, keeping a 
scrapbook on the profession, as- 
sisting teachers in some of their 
duties, inspecting rooms and the 
work of other teachers, and visit- 
ing teachers’ colleges to observe 
the work being done to train 
teachers. The club can arrange to 
hear addresses and speeches of 
outstanding leaders in other pro- 
fessions who will praise the work 
of teachers. The club can offer 
prizes for the best oral and writ- 
ten compositions on “Why 1 
Would Like To Be a Teacher.” 
The best written compositions 
can be printed in the school pub- 
lication and in the local news- 
papers. The editors of the local 
newspapers. can be asked to write 
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editorials on this subject. This 
club can correlate its work with 
the art club and prepare posters 
for display. Arrangements can 
be made to have the club receive 
state and national publications. 

I can help arrange financial as- 
sistance for the more worthy and 
needy prospective teachers. I can 
interest the local education asso- 
ciation and various civic organi- 
zations in setting up a scholar- 
ship fund. 

I can point out to my pupils 
outstanding teachers and have the 
pupils study their lives, habits, 
and reasons for entering the pro- 
fession. I can show my pupils 
that teachers have always made 
their influence felt through their 
personal attributes and unselfish 
service. For the best example of 
this we can study the life of the 
Master Teacher. 


Let’s Go to the Circus 


N MAY 18, “Let’s Go to the 

Circus”, kindergarten grad- 
uation program at Darlington, 
Wis., was the leading event of the 
day. Parents of the children, 
school board members, and citi- 
zens of the town gathered to par- 
ticipate with the youngest school 
group in their culminating activ- 
ity for the year. Happiness, spon- 
taneity, cooperation, confidence, 
and evidences of carefully inte- 
grated planning in which all had 
a part were manifested in the de- 
lightful program in which the 
children worked together in put- 
ting on a miniature circus from 
ringmaster of the circus to the 
fat lady in the side shows. It was 
a complete program with mon- 
keys, dancing bears, tight rope 
walkers, clowns, and acrobats 
and, best of all, a circus finale in 
which the entire cast partici- 
pated. 

Not to be outdone by their 
older brothers, sisters, and fellow 
students of the high school age, 
the cast then retired and came 
forward in caps and gowns to re- 
ceive their diplomas admitting 
them into the first grade of the 
school. 

The children manifested their 
ability to carry forward a project 
with a minimum of teacher direc- 
tion. Many unexpected incidents 
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were taken care of by the chil- 
dren so that the show went on. 

This program showed the valid- 
ity of the philosophy of pupil- 
teacher planning and learning by 
doing. The teacher in charge of 
the kindergarten at Darlington is 
Mrs. Naomi De Muth and this 
program is only one of several in 
which children have cooperated 
throughout the year in planning 
and doing something which they 
could share with the older mem- 
bers of the community. 


The Sins of the Few 


EACHERS have urged the 

publication of the following 
public letter which appeared in 
The Milwaukee Journal after the 
convention. 


‘Practice What You Preach’ 


To the Journal: A lot of com- 
ment has appeared in the papers 
recently concerning the fact that 
teen agers no longer have any re- 
spect for anyone. Perhaps the 
adults ought to take a good long 


‘look at their own conduct. And if 


they find it perfect, then they 
should start worrying about the 
conduct of others. 


CLIP CORNER 


Too bad the beautiful Christmas 
Spirit can’t be gift-wrapped for dis- 
tribution throughout the other eleven 
months of the year. 

* k * 

Holiday meditation: A colossal 

amount of good food went to waist! 
* * * 

The best thing to tide teachers over 

the Yuletide is . . . cash. 
* kK 

If we ever make both ends meet 
again... they won’t recognize each 
other. 

* *k * 

Teachers who are “sitting pretty” 

didn’t get that way by sitting! 
* * * 

It’s EMANS-sized-job our new WEA 
President has taken upon himself for 
this new year. . . .Best wishes Lester! 

* * * 

Some school people never permit a 

child to escape from his past. 
* * * 

“Sharing one’s joy doubles it—Shar- 

ing one’s sorrow halves it.” 
* * * 


“Basic appeals to the citizenry for 


I am a student at Pulaski high 
school. We were asked several 
weeks ago if our band would per- 
form at the teachers’ convention. 
The band worked hard for sev- 
eral weeks perfecting a program 
for this event. We willingly gave 
up a morning out of the two day 
vacation. 

Unfortunately, the morning 
was wasted, for the very teachers 
who keep students after school 
for the slightest whisper in their 
classes kept right on talking all 
through the performance, appar- 
ently oblivious of anything on the 
stage. The very teachers who 
snatch newspapers from students 
during school hours were buried 
behind the morning paper, catch- 
ing up on the election results. 
There were at least a dozen cases 
of this. 

After the program many of the 
band members remarked that 
they had never played before a 
more discourteous and unman- 
nerly audience. Certainly one 
would not expect this from the 
very people who are supposed to 
be teaching teen agers and set- 
ting an example for them. 

PULASKI BAND MEMBER 
Greendale, Wis. 





better schools should be made upon 
one or three premises: Hope, Fear, or 
Shame!” 


gies. 


It is not mentioned in medical jour- 
nals as a childhood disease but teachers 
everywhere recognize and name it: 
“Monday-Morning-Fatigue.” 

* * * 


School people often ignore the knowl- 
edge and insight of parents gained by 
living with a child from birth. 

* * * 


Prediction for 1949: During 1949 the 
schools will often be the scape-goat for 
all varieties of social evils that crop 
up! 

* * * 

Funny how a child’s attention span 
seems to lengthen when ‘he’ is doing 
something you don’t want him to do. 

* * * 


We often pine for expensive and 
elaborate visual aids when the simpler, 
equally effective aids remain unused 
in some stock room! 

** * 

Merry Christmas and Happy New 

Year! in 


December, 1948 
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A Program of Action for Wisconsin 


OUR COUNCIL ON EDU- 

CATION has met regularly 
throughout the year, has dis- 
cussed many problems, and here- 
with presents its report for your 
consideration. 


Many problems face Wisconsin, 
America, and the World. Ameri- 
can Public Education is making a 
tremendous contribuiion to the 
solution of these post-war prob- 
lems in the same spirit and with 
the same effectiveness with which 
it attacked the problems of an 
America at War. In this period 
of inflation, however, the percent- 
age of national income devoted to 
education has decreased and edu- 
cational salaries, at best, have 
barely maintained their pre-war 
purchasing power. The schools 
are crowded, building improve- 
ments and enlargements have 
been delayed and, in many in- 
stances because of debt limita- 
tions and costs, are impossible. 
Enrollments are increasing, and 
the supply of teachers is inade- 
quate. But the schools carry on 
and do a good job. 

These problems, however, must 
be faced. Funds must be pro- 
vided, teaching must be made at- 
tractive to superior young peo- 
ple; methods, organization, and 
curricula must be improved, and 
proper buildings must be pro- 
vided. These basic problems have 
been considered for years. Now 
the reports and resolutions of all 
segments of Wisconsin must be 
converted into a program of 
action in education if Wisconsin 
is to go forward during the next 
hundred years. The teachers of 
Wisconsin stand ready to help in 
the solution, believing that our 
boys and girls are the best hope 
of tomorrow. 


1—Supply and Preparation of 
Teachers 


The shortage of qualified teach- 
ers is being felt increasingly all 
over America. In our own state, 
3,500 emergency certificates were 
issued in 1946-47, and 4,030 in 
1947-48. At least three-fourths 
of these teachers are teaching in 
rural and state graded schools. 
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The Council on Education proposes an eight point pro- 
gram, adopted by your Representative Assembly, which 
strikes at the root of the problems confronting educa- 
tion and educators. Whatever is accomplished will re- 
dound to the benefit of education and the profession. 


By 1955, there will be 5,000,000 
more elementary school children 
in the schools of America and 
200,000 additional teachers will 
be needed. We need to secure ad- 
ditional teachers in unpiecedent- 
ed numbers, and we need to im- 
prove the over-all quality of 
teachers and of teaching. 


We believe the number of 
teachers could be increased by 
these methods: 


1. A greater recognition by the pub- 
lic of the contributions of teachers 
to our Way of Life. 


2. Provision of adequate support of 
schools. 


3. Establishing of proper and rea- 
sonable salary, retirement and 
tenure provisions for teachers. 


4. Improved working and living con- 
ditions for teachers. 


5. Raising of standards of the pro- 
fession through adequate pre- 
service and in-service training re- 
quirements. 


We need not only to attract and 
retain more young people in the 
teaching piofession, but must 
also do a better job of selecting 
and training them. We believe 
that selective devices are neces- 
sary for screening the _ best 
teacher-education applicants. 
Rather than diminish the supply 
of teachers, such devices will add 
to the stature and prestige of the 
profession in such a way that in- 
creasing numbers of young people 
will be attracted to teaching. 
When selection is to be practiced 
within a state, it must be a part 
of the program of all teacher- 
educating institutions. 

We recommend that the selec- 
tion process includes considera- 
tion of those traits so essential to 
superior teaching: intelligence, 
character, personality, emotional 
stability, social adjustment, health 
and energy, and English expres- 
sion. We recommend that united 


consideration be given by all 
teacher training institutions in 
Wisconsin to these aspects of a 
better pre-service training for 
Wisconsin teachers: the impor- 
tance of general education, the 
correlation of method and prac- 
tice, development of proficiency 
In one academic field, clinical 
training in reading, health, and 
psychological problems, and 
greater recognition of the impor- 
tance of the child. 


The teachers of Wisconsin are 
concerned and alarmed over the 
future of public education in Wis- 
consin. Improved organization, 
more adequate financing, and bet- 
ter physical plants will help, but 
we will never achieve a satisfac- 
tory program of education until 
we have an adequate supply of 
superior, well-trained teachers 
working in communities that rec- 
ognize and appreciate the contri- 
butions of a good school system 
to the future of our State and 
Nation. 


We, as a profession, will be 
happy to work with any group in- 
terested in solving this problem. 


2—Scholarships 


As one practical approach to 
the problem of attracting supe- 
rior young people to teaching, we 
re-submit the recommendation of 
last year’s Council on scholar- 
ships: We recommend an exten- 
sive scholarship program for Wis- 
consin high school graduates who 
have demonstrated marked aca- 
demic ability, pleasing personal- 
ity, and qualities of leadership. 
We recommend that these schol- 
arships be financed by the State 
of Wisconsin in a planned pro- 
gram of development of the 
State’s greatest natural resource, 
its Youth. We recommend that 
one student be selected each year 
for these awards from each state 
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assembly district (100) on the 
basis of competitive examina- 
tions, personality tests, and rec- 
ords of achievement. 

We further recommend that 
such scholarships shall entitle the 
holder thereof to the sum of 
$2000 while in attendance upon 
an approved college in this State 
during a period of not to exceed 
four years of undergraduate 
study. 

The obligation of the scholar- 
ship holders will be to train for 
the teaching profession or other 
fields of public service, with schol- 
arship payments continued from 
term to term, to the four year 
maximum, providing the holder 
remains in good standing and 
progresses normally in his college 
work. 

We further recommend that 
the entire training program, both 
in its planning and execution, be 
placed in the control of an inde- 
pendent board created for the 
purpose. 

The State of Wisconsin, and 
Wisconsin schools, need to secure 
the services of the State’s best 
talent in order that the program 
of public service and public edu- 
cation be placed on the highest 
plane and achievement level. 

We recommend the program of 
scholarships be presented to the 
next Legislature fer considera- 
tion and action. 


3—Statewide Curriculum Plan- 
ning Program 


We endorse the purposes, ac- 
tivities, and accomplishments of 
the Statewide Curriculum Plan- 
ning Program. We believe that 
wide-spread participation by edu- 
cators from all over the State is 
essential to its continued success 
and value. Inasmuch as payment 
of such participants’ travel ex- 
pense seems impossible under the 
present legislative enactment, we 
recommend to the Executive Com- 
mittee that the WEA continue its 
financial support of the Curricu- 
lum Planning Program. 

, We also recommend that the 

WEA support legislation that will 
enable the State to properly sup- 
port the Program, and further 
recommend that full support be 
given to the State Department of 
Public Instruction for such per- 
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sonnel and purposes as will en- 
able this, and other similar edu- 
cational activities to be more 
effectively carried out. 


4—Merit Rating Plan 


The Council on Education has 
studied the resolution of the As- 
sociation directing that a study be 
made of the pros and cons of this 
subject. Its study leads to but one 
conclusion, namely, that the pre- 
ponderant portion of adminis- 
trative and teacher opinion is op- 
posed to the rating of teachers on 
a basis of merit for the purpose 
of determining salaries. 

The literature and reports on 
the subject justify this position 
because of the inherent difficulties 
in arriving at uniformly accurate 
and fair ratings. This is due to 
the subjective element that is 
present when administrators at- 
tempt to rate teachers on merit 
and to the differences in the way 
administrators would rate under 
similar conditions. 

The literature, however, does 
indicate that there is a need of 
finding some method whereby ob- 
jective service standards may be 
established through the coopera- 
tive effort of faculties to the end 
that the guidance and instruction 
functions of schools may become 
more beneficial to pupils for 
whom schools are established. It 
is recognized that teachers cannot 
be indifferent to a continuing 
need for such improvement not- 
withstanding the fact that great 
improvements in school services 
have been achieved: by the joint 
effort of teachers and admin- 
istrators to date. 

Although the Council cannot go 
on record in favor of merit rating 
as a device for determining sal- 
aries, it does not want to be re- 
corded as agreeing that 


(1) Increased amount of prep- 
aration over and above the 
minimum requirements 
for employment, and 

(2) Amount of experience up 
to a reasonable maximum 
number of years 


are the sole factors on which to 
build salary schedules. 

There is a feeling that we are 
in a period in which both teach- 
ers and administrators may well 


increase their efforts to define 
service standards on an objective 
basis with the view of accelerat- 
ing professional interest, growth, 
and achievement. It is believed 
that all faculties in the State 
might well undertake such studies 
with the view of improving edu- 
cational services to the communi- 
ties and pupils they serve. As a 
concomitant it may be expected 
that communities also will want 
to compensate their teachers 
accordingly. 


5—Certification Practices and 
Standards 


Inasmuch as there are several 
groups and committees presently 
at work on the problem of certifi- 
cation, your Council — although 
instructed to make a study of the 
subject—recommends that we co- 
operate with the other groups and 
committees at work on the sub- 
ject, avoiding further duplication 
of effort. 


6—Teacher Loads 


The Council has recommended 
to the Executive Committee of 
our Association that a co-opera- 
tive study be set up with the 
School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on the social 
influences and emotional effects of 
teaching loads. 


7—Local Tax Statements 


The Council on Education has 
advised the Legislative Council of 
the Wisconsin Legislature that in 
our opinion the present usage in 
many communities of the so-called 
“tax pie” which accompanies the 
tax bills and which purports to 
show the percentage of local taxes 
allocated to various local func- 
tions and which does not show 
other sources of income and taxes 
used for municipal purpose mer- 
its correction by the Legislature. 

The Council urges local asso- 
ciations to interest themselves in 
the problem and to support a pro- 
gram of proper tax reporting to 
taxpayers. 


8—Financial Support of 
Education 


The Wisconsin Legislature has 
recognized the need for improve- 
ment of the Public Educational 
System in Wisconsin by authoriz- 
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ing the Governor to appoint the 
Commission on Improvement of 
the Educational System. This 
Commission is now in the process 
of making proposals to the next 
session of the Legislature con- 
cerning public education. 


We support a program of 
finance for public elementary and 
secondary schools which will pro- 
vide financial incentive to better 
district organization leading to a 
more complete and more efficient 
school program in each district, 
and which will distribute the cost 
of the program both countywide 
and statewide so that it will be 
less burdensome on property in 


areas less able to carry it. 

We recognize that in this com- 
plex world there is a greater need 
for educational opportunities for 
out-of-school youth and adults. 
State aids for Vocational and 
Adult Education have not kept 
pace with increased instructional 
expenditures on the local level. 
We, therefore, support increased 
state aids for Vocational and 
Adult Education. 


Respectfully submitted, 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


G. E. WATSON, Wauwatosa, 
Chairman 


PHILIP BREWER, Madison 





JOHN CALLAHAN, Madison 
RALPH CHAMBERLIN, Milwaukee 
F. E. CONNER, Kenosha 

IRENE ELDRIDGE, Milwaukee 
JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Madison 
CLARENCE GREIBER, Madison 
LEONARD HAAS, Eau Claire 
WILLIAM HANSEN, Stevens. Point 
META JONAS, La Crosse 

B. A. KENNEDY, Prairie du Chien 
ALMA LINK, Oshkosh 

WILLIAM MOORE, Wausau 
LUCILE NILAND, Medford 

GEORGE O’BRIEN, Two Rivers 

IDA OOLEY, Madison 

MERLE PICKETT, Manitowoc 
WILLIAM F.. RASCHE, Milwaukee 
ANGUs ROTHWELL, Superior 
MARCELLA SCHNEIDER, Milwaukee 
L. O. TETZLAFF, Sheboygan Falls 
G. W. BANNERMAN, Pres. 

O. H. PLENZKE, Sec’y. 


We're All on the Same Team .. . 


The Committee on Local Associations seeks to coordi- 
nate the activities of all Wisconsin teachers through 
their local organizations. The Representative Assembly 
approved this program at your state convention. 


HE members of the Commit- 

tee on Local Associations for 
the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion present the following report 
for the year—1948: 


Our Committee accepted the 
challenge of President Banner- 
man when he suggested that “we 
employ the philosophy of full 
team work with administrative 
and supervisory personnel, class- 
room teachers, janitors, and par- 
ents all working together’. This 
is the philosophy which has char- 
acterized the WEA and we have 
attempted in a small way to co- 
ordinate the activities’ of the 
22,000 Wisconsin teachers. We 
have been cognizant of the fact 
that through the local association 
we can reach the _ individual 
teacher and, in turn, in the local 
the teacher makes her personal 
contribution. 

Practically every county ac- 
cepted the offer of members of 
the Locals Committee or their 
speakers to appear at county in- 
stitute programs. Through these 
meetings several thousand rural 
teachers were contacted. Such 
topics as the retirement law, wel- 
fare programs, salary schedules, 
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legislation, and other matters of 
general interest were discussed 
by these speakers or Mr. Wein- 
lick, the locals consultant. 


Meetings of Presidents 

Spring and fall meetings of lo- 
cals presidents were held again 
this year, with the local member 
presiding. Members of the cen- 
tral office staff acquainted those 
in attendance with services avail- 
able from the central office and 
encouraged locals to avail them- 
selves of the consulting services. 
The purpose of these meetings 
has always been to gain inspira- 
tion and knowledge, to exchange 
ideas, and to serve as a sounding 
board in determining policies for 
the State Association. The presi- 
dents, to a large extent, direct 
and organize the policies and 
programs of their locals. There- 
fore, it has helped to strengthen 
the effectiveness of the locals as 
well as the state associations, on 
the whole, to give such help 
through these 10 sectional meet- 
ings of the locals presidents. 


State Convention Program 
A sectional meeting of locals 
presidents has been planned for 


the State Convention. The topic 
for discussion is, “The Psychol- 
ogy of Organizing Public Support 
for Legislative Activities.” A 
short presentation of the topic 
will be made from the lay point 
of view by Mayor Wendt of Ra- 
cine and from the educators’ point 
of view by Executive Secretary 
O. H. Plenzke. The members of 
the Locals Committee are ex- 
pected to join in a panel evalua- 
tion of the discussion. 

The Committee worked in very 
close cooperation with the Locals 
Consultant, Henry Weinlick. He 
was in attendance at our Com- 
mittee meetings and gave us cur- 
rent reports relative to his con- 
tacts in the field and his work in 
the office. 


Film on Guide to Action 

Much attention was given this 
year to the completion of the 
project of producing a 35 mm. 
film strip based on the official 
WEA Handbook, “Guide to Ac- 
tion”. The Executive Committee 
authorized this project last year 
and a sub-committee under the 
leadership of Roger Maas has 
been working very diligently to 
complete the professional strip 
with a recorded script. The Com- 
mittee is happy to announce the 
completion of this film strip and 
we are convinced that it will have 
an excellent promotional value to 
the WEA. Every local is urged 
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to make arrangements to show 
this film strip to their group as 
soon as it can be booked. 


Recommendations of Committee 
The Committee again presents 
the following recommendations: 


1. Whenever feasible, the local or- 
ganization shall elect their officers 
in the spring instead of the fall. 


2. That each local develop some plan 
so there will be a continuity of 
officers. If the vice president 
would automatically become presi- 
dent, it will enable him to do a 


better job as president because of 
his previous experiences. 


Our Committee appreciates the 
fine spirit of cooperation which 
has been so prevalent. The cen- 
tral office staff, the state associa- 
tion officers, other WEA commit- 
tees, and presidents of local or- 
ganizations’ have always been 
willing to assume more than their 
share of responsibility in helping 
us to promote our programs. With 
deep appreciation for this splen- 
did support, our Committee re- 





Improvements 


HE YEAR ending June 30, 

1948, was a profitable one for 
your retirement fund. Again the 
State Annuity and Investment 
Board ordered interest at three 
per cent to be credited to all ac- 
counts of members of the teach- 
ers retirement fund. Every dol- 
lar of accumulation means added 
retirement benefits. A total of 
$2,422,000 has been distributed. 
An interesting item from the 
preliminary financial report is one 
which indicates a total of $89,- 
750,000 net assets belonging to 
members of the fund to be used 
either to pay the annuities al- 
ready granted or for future bene- 
fits of teachers not yet retired. 
During the year ending June 30 
the deposits of teachers amounted 
to $3,192,750.52. The total invest- 
ment income was $2,421,343.56. 
Annuities paid were $1,220,331.45, 
death benefits $201,697.13, and 
withdrawals $535,339.00. The 
total expenses of operation were 
$75,751.07. All securities were 
carried at par value. The market 
value on June 30 was $998,000 
above par. 

Your Committee held two 
meetings this year, the first at 
Madison on March 20, 1948, and 
the second at Milwaukee on 
September 10, 1948. At the Madi- 
son meeting each Committee 
member was invited to present 
his point of view concerning any 
retirement problems which could 
be appropriately studied by the 
Committee. Many problems 
worthy of study were proposed 
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spectfully submits this report. 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


THEO. A, SORENSON, Chippewa Falls, 
Chairman 

H. F. Connors, Hurley 

HAROLD CRIPE, Racine 

WALTER FORSBERG, Marinette 

JOHN STOFFEL, Richland Center 

MARy MCADAMS, Tomah 

Gus BOLL, Whitehall 

WAYNE FLAMME, Antigo 

MARIE KENNEDY, Shell Lake 

WILSON THIEDE, Madison 

RoGER MAAS, Madison 

ALICE MATSON, Eau Claire, Ex-Officio 


for Your Retirement System 


The WEA Retirement Committee presents the financial 
picture of your retirement fund and proposes changes 
which will not only improve the system for all teachers 
but will also recognize sacrifices made by the veteran. 


and by unanimous vote it was 
decided to focus immediate study 
on the following: (1) The matter 
of voluntary veterans’ contribu- 
tions on interrupted teaching 
service both in connection with 
the application of the State’s de- 
posit formula and minimum ex- 
perience requirements on guar 
anteed monthly annuities by the 
State; and (2) The matter of 
raising the penalty levels of 
$1,200 and $3,000 which tend to 
decrease the State’s deposit un- 
der the basic formula. 

Edward D. Brown, Jr., our ac- 
tuarial consultant, was requested 
to make a study of these two 
Phases of teacher retirement 
which your Committee judged to 
be of most immediate concern. 
On September 10, Mr. Brown re- 
ported on the problems referred 
to him. On the basis of Mr. 
Brown’s report, your Committee 
recommends for Representative 
Assembly approval and_subse- 
quent legislative enactment 
changes in the state retirement 
law to provide: (1) That veterans 
be permitted to make deposits for 
the periods of time spent in mili- 
tary service with the state mak- 
ing its contribution in accordance 
with its basic formula; (2) That 
years of military service apply as 
teaching experience in qualifying 


for minimum benefits; (3) That 
the state deposit formula be 
changed from a level of $1,200 to 
a level of $2,000 in computing 
state deposit, and that the $3,000 
level be changed to $4,000. 

Several details pertaining to 
the foregoing recommendations 
require, in Committee opinion, 
further consideration. Exact 
wording of necessary amend- 
ments, deletions, or additions to 
the basic law must be carefully 
studied before presentation in bill 
form. However, such details need 
be no bar to Representative As- 
sembly approval. 

The Committee senses the de- 
mand for reciprocity among state 
retirement systems. Obviously 
the differences existing as to 
types of systems offer problems. 
A step toward the ultimate solu- 
tion of these is being made and 
it should be reported that the 
WEA Secretary is cooperating 
with the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement to determine 
the extent of teacher migration 
from state to state. 

The Committee wishes to ex- 
press to the Executive Committee 
and to the officers of the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association its ap- 
preciation for providing compe- 
tent actuarial consulting service. 

(Turn to Page 26) 
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CAPITOL COMMENT 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARIMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 








Cultural Inflation and the Schools 


ILLIAM JAMES with his 

great gift for characteriza- 
tion once said, in effect, that the 
world appeared to a new-born 
child as a big, fuzzy, rumbling 
confusion. Presumably, the child, 
through informal and formal 
education, gradually achieves a 
more or less masterful grip on his 
world. 

Unfortunately, the world has 
within the last fifty years come 
to be so full of a number of 
things, that confusion worse con- 
founded isn’t alone the situation 
of the very young. In spite of the 
fact that means of instruction 
have been multiplied and stream- 
lined, the amount to be learned 
has increased much faster. Hence, 
the portion of the normal life 
span required for formal educa- 
tion grows and grows, and ma- 
turity (that state of being which 
permits one to meet and challenge 
a changing world with good sense 
and good humor) comes to be a 
will-o’-the-wisp more often sought 
after than obtained. 


Aims of Education 

We are agreed that education 
today, if it is to do its job, must 
contribute a broad foundation, 
capped by special education to fit 
individual needs. A young person 
needs first to know his way about 
in his natural and social world. 
Later, he can safely spend time 
in special fields, learning how to 
earn a living. 

How much time should be con- 
sumed in public schools in provid- 
ing general orientation? The 
simple answer is, of course, that 
it depends on how much there is 
to learn. And on this basis it 
would seem that at least twelve 
years need to be spent in just get- 
ting information. 

It is a mistake, however, to 
suppose we can do a good job of 
education by trying to cover the 
universe. Beyond a certain point, 
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information, even carefully or- 
ganized, ceases to be educational. 
As a matter of fact, information 
presented beyond the point of 
satisfactory assimilation not only 
ceases to be educative but liter- 
ally breaks down the personality. 
What is required is the careful 
balance of information and judg- 
ment, in other words, the wise 
use of the problem method in edu- 
cation. 


Differences of Opinion 


No memory can cope with the 
total mass of information ground 
out by our stepped-up world of 
science. And memory only gives 
us a semblance of knowledge, 
which is very soon lost. Through 
memory we often think that we 
are embracing knowledge when 
we only touch the hem of its gar- 
ment. 


Controversy rages over the way 
to teach young people to learn to 
increase their power of evalua- 
tion. One school emphasizes the 
scientific method, another the 
reading of the 100 great books. 
For school purposes, the use of 
the scientific or problem method 
alone may (though it need not) 
encourage superficiality. The 
problems selected often are arti- 
ficial. Perhaps, it would be well 
to have the pupils learn through 
the reading of some great books 
how good minds “operate.” Selec- 
tivity, breadth, and control may 
be achieved through the scientific 
method; patterns of thinking and 
depth, through good reading. 


Evaluating Current School 
Practices and Facilities 


HIS fall, the State Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction is- 
sued its first working draft of 
Standards and Criteria for the 
Study and Evaluation of Current 
School Practices and Facilities. 
Together with preliminary, an- 
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nual, and other regular or special 
reports, these standards should 
give a rather accurate picture of 
the status of a given school or 
school system. With such an ac- 
curate appraisal, a good founda- 
tion is laid for better supervision 
and for equitable apportioning of 
school aids. This forward step 
should make a definite contribu- 
tion to better public education for 
Wisconsin’s boys and girls. 

The tentative report and guide 
begins by setting forth its pur- 
poses. 

1. To provide a basic core of stan- 

dards which applies to schools for 
all age groups, pre-school through 


high school, in all types of school 
organizations. 


2. To evaluate progress in terms of 
present day, generally accepted 
goals which meet the needs of all 
youth in our changing society. 

3. To provide criteria which will 
help classroom teachers, super- 
visors, school administrators, lay 
and professional groups, and any 
others who are concerned with the 
improvement of education. 


4. To further the program of in- 
service training for all teachers 
so that they may be kept con- 
stantly aware of recent construc- 
tive developments and trends in 
education. 


5. To determine whether an educa- 
tional system is worthy to receive 
financial aids from the state. 


The guide for evaluation is di- 
vided into five sections: staff, 
philosophy, administration, cur- 
riculum, and school plant. Each 
section is broken down into more 
specific points. For example, un- 
der personnel, the qualifications 
of workers (professional, clerical, 
and custodial) are evaluated as 
superior, adequate, or unsatisfac- 
tory. School philosophy considers 
continuous curriculum revision, 
democratic school practices, func- 
tioning community-school rela- 
tionships and others. Administra- 
tion includes for evaluation such 
items as school district organiza- 
tion, board of education, adminis- 
trative head, and administration 
policies. Finally, .under school 
plant, site, buildings, equipment, 
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and transportation facilities are 
carefully scrutinized. 

Teachers as well as adminis- 
trators and supervisors should 
examine these criteria carefully. 
They should find this instrument 
useful because it gives them an 
opportunity to make preliminary 
evaluations of their school. They 
can do a great deal to see that 
this guide serves fully educa- 
tional purposes. They can help 
the local evaluation of schools to 
be cooperative, continuous, and 
effective. 





Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





Spiritual Values in the Elemen- 
tary School. NEA Dept. of El- 
ementary School Principals. 
26th Yearbook. NEA, 1947. 
352 pp. $2.00 (paper). 

The role of the elementary 
school in the world’s search “for 
spiritual values to illumine man- 
kind’s efforts to build a united co- 
operative society” is the central 
theme of this publication. Its 
scope includes “ethical, esthetic, 
emotional experiences that ele- 
vate and liberate the human 
spirit” and make for good living. 

In forty-two articles we pro- 
gress from a definitive philosonhy 
of spiritual values to types of liv- 
ing on a high plane, which the 
elementary school program can 
achieve through growth in 
friendliness, understanding, self- 
respect, confidence, appreciations, 
responsibility, and standards of 
evaluation. This is a valuable 
symposium in the field of spirit- 
ual values in education, a case- 
book of current practices. 

The stress is on children’s need 
for guidance “by great-hearted 
people who themselves have had 
rich experiences and have ac- 
quired the skill and insight to 
guide children toward opportuni- 
ties for spiritual growth’’.—AR- 
THUR SCHUBERT, Principal, Auer 
School, Milwaukee. 


Home Guidance for Young Chil- 
dren; a parents’ handbook, by 
Grace Langdon. Rev. ed. John 
Day Co., Inc., 121-6th Ave., 
New York 13, 1947. 357 pp. 
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Originally published in 1937. 
This completely rewritten and re- 
set edition contains changes and 
additions according to recent 
findings in early childhood edu- 
cation. Always a sound guide for 
parents and teachers in working 
together for better guidance of 
young children, the book explains 
the philosophy of child develop- 
ment and tells adults how to live 
and work and play with the 
children. 

Presented in easy, non-tech- 
nical fashion and well indexed for 
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very Merry Christmas. 


to be protected than sorry. 
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A Merry Christmas 
and a 
Happy and Secure New Dear 


Your Group Insurance representatives want to wish you all a 


We also hope that the coming year will be both happy and 
secure for you. If your income is secure from loss due to an un- 
expected accident or illness, your chances of a happy year are 
good. Remember, disability is no respecter of persons. It is better 


If you are not now a member of your local association’s group 
accident and health insurance, make it a New Year’s resolution 
to take advantage of this opportunity to protect your income. 


For information write to 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 INSURANCE BLDG., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Insurance Co. : 
520 Tenney Building, Madison, Wisconsin 


reference, there is no better book 
to recommend to parents of little 
children to consult in any one of 
the many crisis which arise in 
day-to-day family life. The au- 
thor’s many and varied experi- 
ences with parents, children, and 
teachers have made her an out- 
standing authority in child guid- 
ance. The chapters on “School 
Days”, which is new, and “Play” 
are especially fine.—LoIs H. 
GrIGGs, Dept. of Lower Elemen- 
tary Education, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee. 
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HOME and SCHOOL 





WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 











When the School and the Home Work 
Together, Children Will Benefit 


OT long ago the mother of 

an eight-year-old fifth grade 
girl paid me a surprise visit to 
criticise, in a kindly but most con- 
cerned manner, some of the tech- 
niques the teacher of her child 
was attempting to use in order to 
teach the class the value of cer- 
tain kinds of social behavior. Her 
specific criticism was that the 
teacher seemed to be teaching the 
children that cooperation meant 
obedience to certain group rules 
and regulations. In the discussion 
which followed with the mother 
it became evident that the good 
mother’s dissatisfaction arose 
from a lack of understanding that 
social behavior in group school 
situations involved different re- 
sponses from social behavior in 
home situations. That same day a 
teacher questioned the irrespon- 
sible attitude of the parents of a 
ninth grade boy because the boy 
had not prepared his home work 
of the preceding day. It developed 
in discussing the matter with the 
boy’s father and mother that the 
parents had not known that the 
child was expected to have home 
work. These are but two examples 
of many which many parents or 
teachers might cite to illustrate 
how the task of the school and the 
parent is a common one and how 
the child, in order to acquire the 
right sort of experiences in and 
outside of school, profits by hav- 
ing the school and the home un- 
derstand what the other is trying 
to accomplish. 


A Task for All 


Understanding does not imply 
that the parents are going to tell 
the school what to do and how, or 
that the school will tell the par- 
ents how to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities (possibly some 
school people and parents have 
used this as a feeble excuse for 
doing nothing about working to- 
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CARL H. WALLER 


Director, Child Study and Service 
Madison Public Schools 





gether on mutual problems). The 
job of helping children of today 
grow into normal adults is such 
a big one that neither the school 
nor parents should worry over 
the other one doing all of the task. 
School people and parents in 
many Wisconsin communities 
have been “joining forces” to 
consider ways in which the home 
and the school can work together 
to better understand and thus as- 
sist children. These communities 
believe that Parent Teacher As- 
sociations exist primarily to con- 
sider issues which bear directly 
or indirectly on the educational, 
physical, social, and emotional de- 
velopment of boys and girls. 


Plans for Consideration 


Following are some _ specific 
suggestions for plans which 
teachers and parents can profit- 
ably consider in order to assist 
boys and girls: 


1. What are their physical needs? 
Food, activity, rest periods, amount 
of sleep may be considered in con- 
nection with this area. 


2. How do children differ mentally? 
Mental capacity determines what 
the parents and the school may ex- 
pect in the child’s performance. 


3. What are their social characteris- 
tics? Children at different age 
ranges have certain social tenden- 
cies, likes and dislikes. 


4. What are their emotional charac- 
teristics? Anger, fear, jealousy, 


tensions, etc. are acquired. How? - 


5. What does the school attempt to 
do for the child? Measuring ability 
to learn, determining present inter- 
ests, habits and attitudes, methods 
of teaching educational skills, are 
all matters interesting to parents 
and important for parents to un- 
derstand in order to help their chil- 
dren. 


6. How does the school evaluate the 
child’s progress? What about re- 
port cards, teachers’ estimates, 
standardized tests. 


. Home work and study habits. Par- 
ents and teachers strive to develop 
responsibility through planned 
schedules? How can such sched- 
ules be developed? 


8. “Going out” versus “staying in” on 
school nights. Mother and dad must 
decide what to do when the child 
says, “The Jones kids are going 
out. Why can’t I?” 


9. What about social hygiene? Is the 
parent, the school, or both, to give 
the child information pertaining to 
family living and sex? When and 
how? 


Children have fraternities and so- 
rorities in high school. Social skills 
and standards are fostered or ru- 
ined by group activity. Is this the 
right kind? 

11. What father and mother think and 
how it affects the child’s attitudes. 
How should the parents react to 
what the child says about his 
teachers—about his school? 


10. 


= 


12. What information can the parents 
provide for the school? 


13. What kind of teachers do children 
admire? Here, the parent knows 
the answer. 


14. What kind of parents do children 
admire? Here, the teacher may 
know the answer. 


Benefits to the Child 


The old idea that the school 
will take care of teaching the chil- 
dren reading, writing, arithmetic, 
etc. and the home will take care 
of teaching social and personal 
attitudes and habits is fortu- 
nately passing on. The learning 
the child does in school subjects 
will not be confined to the time 
he spends in school nor will the 
habits and attitudes he learns at 
home be confined to the home or 
out of school. There are mutual 
advantages to school and parents 
which will benefit the child when 
good relations exist between par- 
ent and teacher. 
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Members Praise Convention 


XPRESSIONS of praise and satisfaction with 
the program of the annual convention have 
come to President Bannerman and the WEA office. 
There is universal approval of the quality of plat- 
form offerings and the range of subjects. As would 
be expected, some like certain speakers better than 
others but there were no failures. A capacity crowd 
enjoyed the symphony concert, a new high in enter- 
tainment according to members. 
The WEA conducts the largest convention in the 


Mid-West. Arrangements require months of ad- 
vance planning, hence, its successful culmination 
gives the officers a sense of satisfaction. 

Housing the general programs by simultaneous 
programs presents managerial problems. However, 
there is a solution in the offing. Auditorium author- 
ities advise us that the new sports arena which will 
seat over 13,000 will be ready in 1950. If construc- 
tion proceeds on schedule the 1949 convention will 
be the last held under present conditions. 


Commission Report Filed With Governor 


HE Commission on Improvement of the Edu- 

cational System has filed its report with Gov- 
ernor Rennebohm. In September it had released 
Tentative Proposals which were exposed to public 
hearings and other conferences. Substantially, the 
report is the same except for a few revisions some 
of which deserve mention. 

On the subject of fiscal independence, the previ- 
ous recommendation for local referenda is omitted. 
Where units for city school administration and city 
government are coterminous, or nearly so, it recom- 
mends fiscal integration of all local governmental 
functions. However, “where the studies of the 
county school committee indicate that substantial 
amounts of territory outside the city, as well as 
the city itself, should be incorporated into a single 
administrative district for educational purposes, 
the county school committee should be authorized 
to create such a district and to include the educa- 
tional system of the city within this common schooi 
district.” The county school committee should have 
the authority to approve the plan of organization 
of the basic units of the transportation system, re- 


Retains Independence 


PROPOSAL to place the Edgerton school 
board within the financial control of the city 
council was voted down in a November referendum 
by the decisive score of 1,042 to 571. A citizens’ 
committee and the school board carried the fight 
against the idea of taking school control from the 
annual district meeting. Proponents carried on an 
intensive campaign but results show the people 
were anything than passively reluctant to turn the 
direction of their schools over to the city hall. They 
spoke conclusively. 

About one-half of Wisconsin’s city school boards 
have fiscal dependence, a fact not sensed by those 
who speak of fiscal independence as a radical de- 
parture in municipal housekeeping. 
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viewable by the State Superintendent. 

The Department of Public Instruction should 
have full responsibility for adequate financing of 
the curriculum development program. 

The Commission advocates the proper use of 
scholarships to increase the supply of teacher 
trainees. 

Statutory minimum teachers’ salaries should be 
revised upward. 

No state aids shall be granted to school districts 
for any pupils who have not attained the age of 
six years by October 1 of the year they enter first 
grade. Enrolments through the twelfth grade of 
private schools shall be submitted to the State Su- 
perintendent. A system of periodic approval of 
qualified private educational institutions shall be 
inaugurated. 

The Commission recommends a study of the role 
of terminal education, geared to provide general 
and technical training which will meet an occupa- 
tional need at the end of the 14th year of schooling. 

At present the Commission is working upon the 
formulation of a state school support plan. 


A Push Button World 


DPRESS pities the teachers of vocational sub- 

jects who have to train pupils with old equip- 
ment. Science has come up with the electric type- 
writer, mailable plastic belts which record dicta- 
tion, electronic devices for calculating, automatic 
typewriters, push-button stenography, and the 
robot-typer which enables typists to operate four 
at a time. And the Ag teacher who cannot demon- 
strate the tree planter which sets out 60 trees a 
minute, the contour liner which is five times faster 
than surveyor methods, or the scrub destroyer. 
Science hastens obsolescence and the educator wist- 
fully looks on, wondering if schools will be equipped 
with modern tools to keep pace with technological 
progress. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


DECEMBER 1948 


Organized 1853 





UW Education School 
Has Advisory Council 
To Discuss Program 





Both Laymen and Educators 
Are Included in the Plan 





The School of Education 
of the University of Wiscon- 
sin has created a new advis- 
ory council to discuss the 
school’s teacher education 
program. According to Dean 
John Guy Fowlkes the coun- 
cil which held its first meet- 
ing Nov. 19-20, was formed 
to get citizens’ and educators’ 
ideas about the school’s pro- 
gram. 


Members of Council 

The 15 council members 
are: Richard Bardwell, Madi- 
son, representing the Wis- 
consin Association of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education 
Directors; Fred W. Brown, 
Wausau, Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Boards; Ralph 
G. Chamberlain, Milwaukee, 
Association of Secondary 
School Principals; Teckla 
Ronda, Racine, Wisconsin 
Education Association; An- 
gus Rothwell, Superior, As- 
sociation of School Admin- 
istrators; Mrs. Ethel Speer- 
schneider, Green Bay, Ele- 
mentary School Principals 
Association; Lester A. Timm, 
Fond du Lac, County Super- 
intendents Association. 

Mrs. Charles Veslak, Sha- 
wano, Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Ruth 
Fuller, Manitowoc teacher; 
W. C. Giese, Racine superin- 
tendent of schools; E. M. 
Hale, Eau Claire book pub- 
lisher; Wilford P. Hill, 
Platteville teacher; Russell 
F. Lewis, Waukesha superin- 
tendent of schools; Walter L. 
Ranis, La Crosse teacher, 
and Wilfred Veenendaal, She- 
boygan teacher. 
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AASA at St. Louis 


The regional AASA 
convention begins on Feb. 
27 in St. Louis. The hotel 
situation should be easier 
than in years when the 
meeting was national. For 
rooms address Philip J. 
Hickey, Chmn. Hotels 
Reservation Bureau, 1420 
Syndicate Trust Bldg., 915 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 














Northeastern Conducts 
An Extension Program 


The Extension Committee 
of the Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association 
under the chairmanship of 
Gordon Leistikow of Winne- 
conne is conducting a series 
of in-service educational 
meetings this fall and winter 
for the members of the asso- 
ciation. Jean Hoard, English 
instructor at Wisconsin High 
School, University of Wis- 
consin, demonstrated the arz 
of effective English teaching 
at a group of meetings dur- 
ing October. Miss Hoard was 
at Green Bay on Oct. 14, 
Marinette on Oct. 15, Kim- 
berly on Oct. 21, and New 
London on Oct. 22. 





Guidance Institute 

Elizabeth Ritzmann of 
Madison Central High School 
demonstrated methods of lan- 
guage teaching and seman- 
tics at Sheboygan on Oct. 28 
and at Kewaunee on Oct. 29. 

Guidance was the impor- 
tant subject for consideration 
at the Extension Committee’s 
program at the Oshkosh STC 
on Nov. 20. Clifford E. Erick- 
son, director of the Institute 
of Counseling, Testing, and 
Guidance at Michigan State 
College, was the guest 
speaker and consultant for 
the session. 


Visual-Aids Institute 

At Ripon and Waupun on 
Dec. 3 and at Plymouth on 
Dec. 4, Mauree Applegate of 
La Crosse spoke on the 
teaching of English in the 
grades. A Visual-Aids Insti- 
tute is planned at Appleton, 
Jan. 15. 


Annual meeting of Admin- 
istrators and School Boards 
will be held in Milwaukee, 
April 21-22. 
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Sectional Educational Associations 
Elect Officers and Plan for 1949 





Eisenhower, Jansen 
And Hill Appointed 
To NEA | Pelicies Com. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
president of Coiumbia Uni- 
versity, Henry H. Hill, presi- 
dent of George Peabody Col- 
lege, and William Jansen, su- 
perintendent cf the New 
York Public Schools, were 
appointed members of the 
Educational Policies Commis- 
sion by the executive com- 
mittees of the NEA and the 
AASA. Their four-year terms 
will begin Jan. 1, 1949. Sev- 
enteen other members whose 
terms extend beyond Jan. 1 
make up that important pol- 
icy forming commission of 
the NEA. 





Journalism Advisers . 
Urged to Join NAJD 


Mildred H. Anderson, state 
director of the National As- 
sociation of Journalism Di- 
rectors, urges all journalism 
advisers to send the member- 
ship fee of $1.00 to Thelma 
McAndless, Roosevelt School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., now. Those 
sending in their member- 
ships before January 25 will 
be included in the February 
directory issued by the As- 
sociation. 





Benefits Derived 


Miss Anderson points out 
that the dollar entitles the 
member to the benefits de- 
rived from the work of the 
numerous NAJD committees, 
the monthly NAJD Bulletin, 
a free subscription to Quill 
and Scroll, and a 75 cents 
reduction in the subscription 
to Scholastic Editor. 


Advisers are urged to send 
articles about successful 
projects undertaken by the 
journalism staffs and brief 
items for the Bulletin to 





Miss Anderson, Riverside 
High School, Milwaukee. | 
The 534 advisers in Wiscon- | 
sin are invited to join in or- 
der to make their influence | 
felt in the national organi-| 
zation. 





Lake Superior and North 
Wisconsin Education Assns. 
Decide to Affiliate 





During the October con- 
ventions of the sectional as- 
sociations, officers for 1949 
were chosen. Mrs. Susan 
Stuessy, a member of the 
Platteville STC faculty, was 
elected president of the 
Southwest Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association. Other offi- 
cers named at the associa- 
tion’s 17th annual convention 
at Platteville were Mrs. 
Gladys Waddell, Dodgeville, 
vice president, and A. J. Krie- 
wald, secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the executive 
committee were Tom Nel- 
son, Darlington; Mary Cret- 
ney, Dodgeville; Georgiana 
Clark, Platteville; Mrs. Mar- 
ion Horner, Potosi; Earl 
Hennessey, Barneveld; and 
Everett Hill, South Wayne. 


Kennedy Elected 


Marie Kennedy of Shell 
Lake, county superintendent 
of schools in Washburn 
County, was chosen president 
of the Lake Superior Educa- 
tion Association to succeed 
Maurice Hennessy of Supe- 
rior. Leo DiMarco, athletic 
director of Superior State 
College, was elected vice 
president; Ray A. Peterson, 
Central High School, secre- 
tary; Ruth Persons, East 
High School, treasurer; and 
Sidney Wright, Superior 
State College, and Gladys 
Lynch, principal of Billings 
School, members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

At the business session the 
Association voted to affiliate 
with the North Wisconsin 
Education Association which 
has held its annual meeting 
at Ashland. Hereafter the 
officers of the two organiza- 
tions will jointly plan the 
annual convention which will 
alternate between Ashland 
and Superior. 


Mitchell Heads Western 
According to the _ provi- 
sions of the constitution of 
the Western Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Rexford 
(Turn to Page 24) 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL DIRECTORS MEET 
DURING AVA CONVENTION IN MILWAUKEE 





On November 29-30, the 
National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation held their annual 
meeting at Milwaukee in con- 
nection with the A. V. A. 
National Convention, Nov. 
380-Dec. 4. Coming from most 
of the 48 states, the directors 
were welcomed by Clarence 
L. Greiber, director of the 
Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion. They discussed common 
problems, such as publicity, 
surveys of community needs, 
further area development, 
and expanded counseling and 
guidance services. On Dec. 4 
this same group met in Mad- 
ison together with the Na- 
tional Council of the Chief 
State School Officers. Fea- 
tured on the agenda were 
“life adjustment problems,” 
“teaching citizenship through 
vocational education,” and 
“how to expand vocational 
educational opportunities.” 


Macdonald Was Elected 
Classroom League Head 








The League of Classroom 
Teachers of Wisconsin cele- 
brated its 25th year of active 
service at a special luncheon 
at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club on Nov. 4. Flora Jane 
Macdonald of Ashland was 
elected president for 1949. 
Other officers for the year 
are Marcella Schneider, Mil- 
waukee, Ist vice president; 
Julia Henninger, Wauwatosa, 
2nd vice president; Di Vire 
Cain, Milwaukee, 3rd _ vice 
president; Eunice Fischbach, 


Milwaukee, secretary; and 
Florence Trainor, Kenosha, 
treasurer. 


Mrs. Helen McCabe, Infor- 
mation specialist of Forestry 
Service, Department of Ag- 
riculture, was the guest 
speaker for the luncheon. 
Her topic was “Concerning 
Our Heritage.” 





World Government Is 
State Debate Topic 


Robert H. Schacht, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin High 
School Forensic Association, 
has announced that the As- 
sociation has selected the 
subject of world government 
for the high school debate 
question for this year. The 
wording of the question is as 
follows: Resolved, that the 
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United Nations now be re- 
vised into a federal world 
government. Since the same 
question has been selected by 
the National University Ex- 
tension Association, it be- 
comes the national topic for 
use in high schools and col- 
leges. 


Largest Membership 

The Wisconsin association, 
affiliated with the bureau of 
information and program 
services of the University 
Extension Division, had a 
membership last year of 407 
high schools, the largest ever 
reached. District debate con- 
tests must be completed by 
Jan. 29, and sectional con- 
tests by Feb. 12. The state 
contest to determine the 
highest ranking teams will 
take place in Madison on 
Feb. 26. 

The Association sponsors, 
in addition to debates, state- 
wide contests in dramatics, 
reading and speaking, and a 
series of high school speech 
institutes. According to Mr. 
Schacht institutes this year 
have already been held in 
Hurley and Richland Center, 
Kaukauna, Eau Claire, and 
Whitewater. 


Cash Awards Offered 
For Book Manuscripts 








To influence textbook com- 
panies to put out text mate- 
rials which will facilitate 
Life-Adjustment Education, 
the American Technical So- 
ciety of Drexel Avenue and 
58th St., Chicago, has offered 
a total of $1750 in a text- 
book manuscript contest 
which closes, December 31, 
1949, 


Purpose of Contest 
The purpose of this partic- 
ular contest is to encourage 
the preparation of text and 
reference material for stu- 
dents above the elementary 
school age. It is believed 
that such information should 
be of a type which will aid 
youth in acquiring and de- 
veloping skills, work habits, 
occupational information, 
and those attitudes which 
make the worker a more in- 
telligent and productive par- 
ticipant in our economic in- 

dustrial, and social life. 





Patronize the Jourzal’s 
Advertisers. 


Pub'ic Health Confab 
Scheduled Dec. 20 21 


A Public Health Confer- 
ence is scheduled at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Memo- 
rial Union for Dec. 20-21. 
Sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Public Health Council, the 
Wisconsin Association for 
Public Health, the University 
of Wisconsin, and the Wis- 
consin State Board of Health, 
the two days will be crammed 
full of public health infor- 
mation presented by nation- 
ally known authorities on the 
subject. Everyone interested 
in public health is invited 
and urged to attend. One of 
the highlights of the session 
will be the formal organiza- 
tion of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation for Public Health. 

Gertrude M. Clouse, Room 
551, State Office Building, 
Madison 2, is secretary of 
the Wisconsin Public Health 
Council. 


Christmas Seal Your 
Christmas Mail for ’49 


“Christmas Seal Your 
Christmas Mail” is the slo- 
gan for the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and its 
3,000 affiliated organizations 
according to Mrs. R. W. 
Thompson of the Madison 
Tuberculosis Association. 
When the fight against the 
dreaded disease began it was 
snuffing out more lives an- 
nually than any other single 
cause. Today it has been 
forced down to seventh place 
but still 53,000 people of all 
ages die each year because of 
the disease. 











Funds for Education 

The annual drive is to 
raise funds to enable the 
many tuberculosis organiza- 
tions to have funds available 
for free chest X-rays clinics 
end to carry on an extensive 
educational program. 

Prevention of tuberculosis 
is the prime purpose of all 
tuberculosis associations but 





until that purpose is accom- 
plished it is necessary to 
carry on research projects in 
a search for medication which 
will control the diease. 


Envelopes _ containing 
Christmas Seals were mailed 
across the nation on Nov. 22 
and the drive will continue 
until Dec. 25. Every person 
who purchases and uses these 
seals will do his part toward 
stamping out the disease to 
which no one is immune. 





OFFICERS ELECTED— 
(Continued from Page 23) 
S. Mitchell, president of La 
Crosse. STC, who has been 
vice president of the Asso- 
ciation becomes president for 
1949 to succeed Nina Dano 
of Tomah. Other officers of 
the organization are Walter 
L. Ranis, La Crosse, who will 
become president in 1950; 
Norman Fries, Galesville, 
president in 1951; Leonore 
Feldmann, Prairie du Chien, 
president in 1952. Donald E. 
Field, La Crosse, is secretary 

by appointment. 


Halmstad is NWTA Pres. 

R. N. Halmstad of Black 
River Falls succeeds F. G. 
MacLachlan of Park Falls as 
president of the Northwest- 
ern Teachers Association 
which meets annually in a 
two-day session at Eau 
Claire. Grace Walsh of Eau 
Claire becomes vice presi- 
dent, and L. E. Slock of Eau 
Claire continues as_ secre- 
tary, and H. M. Lyon of 
Chippewa Falls as treasurer. 
Louis Berg of Blair was 
elected to the board for five 
years; Orville Torgerson of 
Eau Claire was elected for 
four years to fill the term of 
N. P. Cupery, and L. Hein- 
sohn of St. Croix Falls was 
chosen for the three years 
remaining of the term of 
R. E. Jolliffe. Both Cupery 
and Jolliffe had resigned 
when they moved out of the 
district. 





Buy Christmas Seals 








410 Ins. Bldg. 


PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
47th Year 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wis. 








CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


30th YEAR 


C. E, COZZENS, Mgr. 





TEACHERS! 


Free enrollment. 





If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or ae wt 
we can find it for you. Te Bs 


Member, N. A 








December, 1948 
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Michigan Education 
Assn. is Challenged 


The W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation has leased the St. 
Mary’s Camp near Battle 
Creek, Michigan, to the Mich- 
igan Education Association 
for three years. At the end 
of this period the camp may 
be deeded to the Association 
if the MEA demonstrates 
that it can and will use the 
camp successfully for teacher 
in-service education pro- 
grams and for the general 
improvement of education in 
the state. 


Self-Supporting Basis 

The camp will be available 
for teacher, school board, 
PTA, college, and other edu- 
cation conferences. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the 
Association will have the re- 
sponsibility of management 
of the camp which is to be 
conducted on a_ nonprofit, 
self-supporting basis. 


Two University Vice 
Presidencies Created 


At the June meeting of 
the Board of Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin two 
vice presidencies were cre- 
ated. Ira Baldwin, dean of 
the College of Agriculture 
since 1945, was named vice 
president of academic affairs, 
and Alfred W. Peterson, di- 
rector of finance and busi- 











ness for three years, became, 


vice president of business 
and finance. The action, over- 
hauling the university’s ad- 
ministrative organization, 
was taken after several years 
of study by the personnel 
committee of the Board and 
the university staff, Presi- 
dent Fred revealed. The ap- 
pointments became effective 
July 1. 


Responsibilities of Officers 

Mr. Baldwin will be re- 
sponsible to the president for 
developing, coordinating, and 
interpreting the university’s 
educational and research 
plans; considering long- 
range plans for teaching. re- 
search, and public service, 
and planning general campus 
development. Mr. Peterson 
will be responsible to the 
president for all the univer- 
sity’s business and financial 
details. 


Please send your educa- 
tional news items of interest 
to the Journal. 


Studebaker Resigns as 
U. S. Com. of Education 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education 
for over 14 years, resigned 
effective July 15 to accept 
the position of vice president 
and chairman of -the. Edito- 
rial Board of Scholastic 
Magazine. He will supervise 








the correlation of Scholastic 
Magazines’ editorial services 
for the English and Social 
Studies curricula in the 
junior and senior high 
schools. He will also assist in 
the development of addi- 
tional magazines for class- 
room use, including a new 
periodical fer. senior high 
school English students to be 
launched in September. 





Appointed in 1934 


Mr. Studebaker was ap- 
pointed U. S. Commissioner 
of Education in 1934. It was 
while he was Superintendent 
of Schools at Des Moines 
that he won national recog- 
nition for the introduction of 
the single salary schedule 
and for. the. first citywide 
public forum plan under pub- 








lic school auspices. 


Notice To All Credit Union Members 


PASSBOOK CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1948 
Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1948 for audit and 
posting of dividends for 1948. Passbooks will not be returned until some 
time in January, as audit and dividend posting cannot be completed until 
after December 31, 1948. Address passbooks to: Chairman of Auditing 
Committee, Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, below address. 
Any payments on loans or any share purchases are to be forwarded 
as usual during this period, and they will be recorded in the passbooks in 


this office. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


This is to notify you that the Annual Meeting of the Credit Union 
and the Board of Directors’ Meeting will be held at the W. E. A. office at 
10:00 A. M., January 22, 1949. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 






































Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 





1 OTL On head ee SORES Redo. 02s: See Memes of WEA. 
1 Ls Lo Widower... ye 
Amount Desired $_____________-___ For How Long- Eale Date of First 

SERIO TN Punpose: af bean. i 








Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

LOT EE Ea Pe ee ee ee ee ane Ee mee eRe Se ae ao 

[ee eS a i as a ee BG cn ieee ee ee 


I RUGRICMUN NINO 00 CORGIUR RNG ONNI Sh hte sardonic genic eke Saline Griese tin 
De ealary it Oo DOP nitty LO: <a months 
My total indebtedness is $_________-_-_-_-_ Nature of Indebtedness________________ 











Ie Ot CN Tn nn he Sain ea ee en eee 
Name: of my parents aid: thelr acurese.... ss ee ee 








‘ears In Present: Position... _......... "Deotanl Oa sti he 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am. under contract to____--__-_----_---______--_ 







I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 
CLL ) SROs pie ane SCR amen ee ee Deriiatieml gneiss 
PRIN IEEE. Soak Me amie EN the loan for 
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We'll Help You Pick 
Your Specific Film 


O YOU have films which 
will help me understand 
the children of France, {reland, 
Holland, Switzerland, Africa and 
the Far East?” “Do you have 
films which will help me explain 
the alimentary tract and the 
structure of the eye, ear, nose 
and throat?” “Do you have films 
which will help me in my speech 
correction work?” “Is there any- 
thing you can suggest which | 
can use on my PTA program on 
understanding our children?” 
And so we could include dozens 
and dozens of additional Jetters 
asking for films available for use 
in our 19 subject areas for PTA 
and Service Club programs. 


Advisory Service 


The Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion offers to all teachers and 
residents of Wisconsin a course- 
of-study film advisory service. 
This service is established in an 
attempt to help individual teach- 
ers and program committee per- 
sons locate specific films which 
will help in course-of-study work, 
in PTA and Service Club pro- 
gramming. The Bureau is will- 
ing to analyze units of work or of 
study in any of the curriculum 
areas, and _ recommend films 
which will supplement and clar- 
ify information sought to be 
accomplished in these units or 
courses of study. This service is 
offered completely without 
charge; and teachers, supervis- 
ors, and administrators through- 
out the state are heartily encour- 
aged to bring their teaching 
problems to the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction. Among the 6,000 
films available through the Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction, a ma- 
jor portion of the 19 subject 
areas are being supplemented 
with well constructed, carefully 
organized, photographed and nar- 
rated, sound motion-picture films. 





Eddie Cass, Mgr. 
618 E. & C. Bidg. 
17th & Curtis Sts. 
Denver, Colorado 


A postcard inquiry is sufficient 
to secure the services of the Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction course- 
of-study film coordination serv- 
ice. Films are suggested, and 
these suggestions are forwarded 
to the interested teacher. She 
may choose any or all of the films 
recommended. It is only after 
final selection on the part of the 
teacher, supervisor or admin- 
istrator that films are booked and 
rented to the use of the inquir- 
ing teacher. For further informa- 
tion, address: W. A. Wittich, Di- 
rector; Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion; 1312 West Johnson St.; 
Madison 6, Wis. 


RETIREMENT SYSTEM... 
(Continued from Page 18) 


The Committee feels that the aid 
and assistance of a competent 
actuary is an absolute essential if 
the Committee is to discharge its 
obligations to the teachers of 
Wisconsin. Only through special- 
ized and continuous study can we 


Imploring each passer-by. 
Money for ships and airplanes, 
For guns in war’s employ— 
But none for the dreams of our chil- 
dren, 
None for the girl and the boy. 
JENNIE TWETTEN HAMMER 


Editors’ Note: Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Different, Rogers, Arkansas. 
Mrs. Hammer, a former teacher, is now 
a member of the Polk County Normal 
School Board. 





Every teacher in high school is, di- 
rectly or indirectly, a reading teacher. 
—GEORGE N. Dove in Remedial Read- 
ing in the High School. 


CRAVOLA' 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 








expect to keep pace with the ever 


changing conditions of a dynamic | 


society. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE | 


R. W. BARDWELL, Madison 
HERBERT DAHMER, West Allis 
MARK INGRAHAM, Madison 
DOROTHY PUESTOW, Madison 
KURT SCHOENOFF, Baraboo 
HARVARD SMITH, Kenosha 
ERWIN STENZEL, Stevens Point 
J. H. MurpuHy, Chippewa Falls, 


Chairman. | 


IS IT FAIR? 


Make all the highways even 

To run as arrows fly, 

Built by the dreams of the people 

To serve and satisfy 

But the schools where the children 
labor 

To solve the cryptic all— 

No money for them, not any, 

Keep their backs to the wall. 

Leave them as beggars dreaming 

Of gold with every sigh, 

Ragged and weak by the wayside, 


TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


For teaching positions—kindergarten 


through college— West, Mid-West, North- 
west, Southwest, Alaska and [Hawail. 
Free Enrollment—(NATA Member) 
Write Today! 
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| Christmas Tree Toys 


| Jumping Jack of heavy white paper shows 
front and back view. The two parts for 
each arm and leg are attached with brass 
spread-fasteners. Decorate with 
CRAYOLA. When string is pulled, arms 
and legs move. 

Drum is made by covering a tin can with 
white paper decorated with CRAYOLA. 
Top is a piece of old inner tube. Rubber 
ball on stick. 


| CRAYOLA is the trade name of 
Gold Medal Wax Crayons 
that do not smudge or bend, 
are permanent and water- 


proof. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 








December, 1948 
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THE SPOT LIGHT ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


Callahan Names Howell 


John W. Howell of Washburn was 
appointed Bayfield County superintend- 
ent of schools by John Callahan, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Howell will fill the unexpired term 
left by the resignation of L. H. Mer- 
rihew. 


Lewis Elected to School Com. 


R. F. Lewis, superintendent of Wau- 
kesha city schools, was named as the 
new member of the Waukesha County 
School Committee, replacing Mrs. W. S. 
Slemmons of Oconomowoc. 


Nelson Portrait Unveiled 


A portrait of Burton E. Nelson, sec- 
ond president of Stout Institute, was 
unveiled for public showing during 
Homecoming Week in the Harvey Me- 
morial. Dean M. M. Price was chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
commission. The portrait was painted 
by George New, an _ internationally 
known artist. 


Fulton Appoints Wage 


L. W. Fulton, Oconto County super- 
intendent of schools, has announced 
the appointment of Gladys Wage as 
supervising teacher for Oconto County. 
She has conducted the teacher training 
course in Oconto High School for the 
past seven years and has been super- 
vising teacher in Forrest County. Miss 
Wage succeeds Lala Dixon who re- 
signed from the position. 


Shawano Teachers Hear Doudna 


Quincy Doudna, director of Admin- 
istration at Central State Teachers 
College at Stevens Point, recommended 
complete and continuous education for 
the children of the rural families in an 
address to the Shawano County Teach- 
ers Association banquet, Oct. 28. “At 
least 12 and preferably 13 years of 
schooling should be the minimum for 
today’s children,” he declared. At the 
meeting County Superintendent A. L. 
Pahr was honored for his 25 years as 
head of the Shawano County schools. 


Lancaster Pupils Please Public 


According to press accounts from 
many places some pupils were thought- 
less and destructive at Halloween time, 
but the freshmen at Lancaster High 
School sought to make amends for the 
few in the community who caused the 
many to be branded as irresponsible 
and inconsiderate. To show the busi- 
ness men that the pupils appreciated 
the use of store and office windows to 
feature the Homecoming, the Fresh- 
men launched a program to curb Hal- 
loween hoodlumism. Committees from 
the Freshman Class explained their 
plans to. the principals of the grade 
schools and to the business men and 
secured their cooperation. On Hallow- 
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een night patrol groups watched for 
people who were destroying property 
and soaping windows. The following 
morning squads of students were or- 
ganized to wash soaped windows, re- 
place signs, and restore the city to 
normalcy. By 11 A. M. the city looked 
like it would any other day of the year. 


Normal Principals Convene 


Principals and board members of the 
25 county normal schools in Wisconsin 
held an all-day meeting in Wisconsin 
Rapids, Nov. 18. According to Harvey 
Cornell of Algoma, president of the 
Association, future policies of the 
County Normal Principals’ Association 
and the recruitment of rural teachers 
were the principal topics for discus- 
sion. 


Trempealeau Hears Eye 


Glen G. Eye, professor of education 
at the University of Wisconsin, ad- 
dressed the members of the Trem- 
pealeau County Teachers Association, 
Nov. 16, on the arithmetic curriculum. 


Selections from Wis. History 


“Forty Four-Minute Cuttings from 
Wisconsin History” is the title of a 
new publication distributed by the Wis- 
consin High School Forensic Associa- 


tion. These selections were used in the 
Extemporareous Reading Contest of 
the Asséciation last spring. Both read- 
ers and audience enjoyed these cuttings 
enough: to ask for them in collected 
form for later use. 


These brief glimpses into Wisconsin 
history can be used by Speech, English, 
and Social Studies classes and by adult 
groups looking for interesting mate- 
rials for studying the origins of Wis- 
consin’s social and economic patterns. 

The collection may be ordered from 
the Wisconsin High School Forensic 
Association, 1327 University Avenue, 
Madison. The price per copy is fifty 
cents. 


Schoolmen in the Legislature 


The September Journal announced 
that John A. Norman, physics instruc- 
tor in the Lincoln High School of Mani- 
towoc, had tossed his hat into the po- 
litical ring as a candidate for Assem- 
blyman from Manitowoc. The Journal 
is pleased to report that the voters had 
confidence in his ability and have sent 
him to the legislature as their repre- 
sentative. He is a graduate from the 
University of Wisconsin and has had 
graduate work at the universities of 
Chicago and California and Columbia 
University, has traveled extensively in 





later on. 


‘be in business. 








IT'S GREAT TO BE IN BUSINESS 


Mom says I'm really going places some day and 
that the business training my Sentinel route is giv- 
ing me now is going to come in mighty handy 
| guess she's right, because it's sure 
teaching me an awful lot about people. My 
grades in school are getting better, too, because 
I'm more interested in my studies since I've been 
running my little business. Yes, sir—it's great to 
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the Americas and Europe, and has 
taught science for 35 years in Califor- 
nia and Wisconsin. 

The people of Trempealeau County 
returned Guilford M. Wiley to the As- 
sembly for another two-year term. Mr. 
Wiley has taught in rural, village, and 
city schools. For five years ,he was 
principal of Central High School of La 
Crosse and for 16 years superintendent 
of the La Crosse Public Schools. He 
retired from the teaching profession a 
few years ago ‘and now lives at Gales- 
ville. 


Heath Resigns at Phillips 


F. W. Heath, superintendent of the 
Phillips Public Schools since 19438, re- 


signed effective Dec. 1, to accept a po- 
sition as editor of The Phillips Bee. 
At a later date The Bee Ownership 
will be revised and Mr. Heath will 
enter the organization as one of the 
proprietors. 


Wis. Educators Address Iowans 


Three Wisconsin educators were on 
the program of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers- Association conveittton in Des 
Moines, Nov. 4-5. Verne C. Fryklund, 
president of Stout Institute, spoke at 
the Vocational Association, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Industrial Education sec- 
tions and the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. His subjects were on educa- 
tion in Japan. 





: 9 
- 3d 1 ask just One question pleas® * 





when you travel : i 


What do YOU 


want most 





Almost everyone has a different answer to that question! Teachers will 
be interested in the replies below, because of their frequent trips . . . 
to teaching assignments, conventions, on vacations, and for educational 
credits. Whatever your preference may be, when traveling, you'll find 
that Greyhound will come nearest meeting it. Next time you plan a 
trip anywhere in America, phone or call on your Greyhound agent. 


“Everything’s so high—! 
want to save money!” 
You'll save money on every Grey- 
hound trip! Fares are lower 


than any other transportation— 
less than driving you own car. 


“I want convenience —many 
schedules, well-timed.” 
Then Greyhound’s for you! 
There are many departures 
daily, timed at most convenient 
hours ... prompt arrivals, too. 





“I want to get home from 
school on week-ends.” 
Then go Greyhound! It serves 
hundreds of schools and colleges 
—in many cases stops right at 

campus gates. 





“I like to see things, meet 
people, have a good time...” 
It’s truly more fun traveling 
Greyhound—you meet such con- 


genial people, see America’s 
beauty spots close-up, by highway. 








GREYHOUND 
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C. L. Greiber, director of the Wis- 
consin Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, addressed the Agriculture 
and Adult Education sections, and Rob- 
ert: C. Pooley, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Integrated Liberal Studies of 
the University of Wisconsin, was a 
speaker before the English Section. 


Education—Wisconsin Style 


The unique features of Wisconsin’s 
vocational and adult education system 
are described in a pictorial bulletin, 
just off the press. Vocational and Adult 
Education: Wisconsin Style has 40 
pages, with 10,000 words of text and 
72 cuts, giving an over-all view of the 
programs carried on in the state’s 57 
vocational schools. With a minimum of 
statistics, it is told simply in story 
form so that the average citizen can 
learn immediately what he or she can 
find in the various departments of voca- 
tional agriculture, rural homemaking, 
trade and industry, commercial and 
distributive education, rehabilitation, 
and general adult education. 


Mrs. Barton Joins Voc. Staff 


Mrs. John Barton, former teacher in 
the English Department at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been employed 
by the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education to do work in the 
fields of research, writing, and public 
relations. A graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege she got her Ph. D. in Germany and 
lectured at the International Peoples’ 
College in Denmark for seven years. 
She is author of the recent Harper 
publication, Witnesses for Freedom, 
and newly appointed advisor to the 
Governor’s Commission on Human 
Rights. 


Burdette Becomes Polk Supvr. 


Leo Burdette of Elroy became super- 
vising teacher in Polk County on Oct. 4 
to replace Viola Larson who resigned 
last summer to accept a teaching posi- 
tion in Alaska. Mr. Burdette is a grad- 
uate of Central STC. 


Pechman Heads Kewaunee Assn. 


Mrs. Lillian Pechman of Kewaunee 
was elected president of the Kewaunee 
County Education Association at the 
meeting held in Casco High School, 
Oct. 14. Elsie Lukes cf Casco was 
named secretary-treasurer. 


Wisconsin In Print 


The Bureau of Information and Pro- 
gram Services of the University Ex- 
tension Division has issued a “first list” 
of materials in print about our state. 
It includes the many items which have 
been prepared especially for the cen- 
tennial. Since books and pamphlets of 
this nature are soon out of print the 
University Extension Division urges 
schools and libraries to make the col- 
lection now while the good material is 
available. Many pamphlets are free, 
while others may be purchased at mod- 
erate cost. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committes under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 








Irish Children (Sound; B & W; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Eur. Hist., Sr. 
H. S., College; Geog., Sr. H. S.; Soe. 
St., Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Clubs, Jr. 
H. S., Adult.) 

Shows everyday life of a family liv- 
ing in County Clare, Ireland, seen 
through the eyes of the youngest son 
and daughter, Sean and Mary O’Reilly. 
Presents the natural terrain of the 
rolling, rocky countryside in which the 
family farm is located, the inside of 
the whitewashed cottage, its large 
kitchen, grandfather’s “room”, the 
children eating a typical meal, the fam- 
ily performing their routine duties: 
Working in the fields, caring for farm 
animals, and gathering the family’s an- 
nual share in a peat bog. (EBF) 


Making Glass For Houses (Sound; 
B & W; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Chem., Sr. H. S., College; Gen. Sci., 
Jr. H. S.; Geol., College; Home Ec., 
Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S., College; Ind. 
Arts, Jr. H. S.:, Se. H. S.: Soc. St., 
Intermed, Jr. H. S.) 

The story of the preparation of the 
raw materials out of which glass is 
made. A laboratory preparation of 
soda ash, powdered limestone, sand, the 
ingredients of glass, is followed by the 
industrial preparation of window glass. 
(EBF) 


Mississippi River (Lower River) 
(Sound; Color; 14 min.; $3.50 T; 
Use: Conserv., Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S.; 
Civics, Jr. H. S.; Geog., Sr. H. S.: 
Soc. St., Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Clubs, 
Jr. H. S., Adult.) 


From mouth of Ohio River to Gulf 
of Mexico, this film features industries, 
vital river transportation of goods and 
farm products, dramatic scenes of dis- 
astrous floods, flood control, levee con- 
struction, sandbagging, dredging—and 
the river ports of Memphis and New 
Orleans. (Academy) 


Mississippi River (Upper River) 
(Sound; Color; 14 min.; $3.50 T; 
Use: Conserv., Jr. H. S.; Civics, Jr. 
H. S.; Geog., S; Soc. St., Intermed., 
Jr. H. S.; Clubs, Jr. H. S., Adult.) 
The story of America’s greatest 

river, from its source to its central 

section near St. Louis, showing, by 
actual scenes and animated maps, its 
use by industry and agriculture for 
power generation and transportation, 
its control by dams and locks, its drain- 
age area and principal tributaries, and 
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the cities of Minneapolis and St. Louis. 
(Academy ) 


Power Behind the Nation (Sound; 
Color; 16 min.; $1.00 GI; Use: Soe. 
St., Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Geog., Sr. 
H.S.; U.S. Hist., Sr. H. S., College; 
Clubs, Jr H. S., Adult.) 


A panorama of America’s wealth in 
resources, industrial genius, power and 
people. Scenes from industry, agricul- 
ture, mining, transportation and many 
others in technicolor. Importance of 
popular participation in government 


finance through bonds. 
Dept.) 


(Treasury 


Canine Eyes for the Blind (Sound; 
Color; 10 min.; $2.50 GI; Use: Civ- 
ics, Jr. H. S.; Lang. Arts., Intermed.; 
Guid., Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S. College; 
Psych., College; Safety, Intermed. 
Jr. H. S.; Soc. St., Intermed.; Sociol., 
College; Clubs, Jr. H. S., Adult.) 


Step by step photography of train- 
ing sequence in developing “seeing eye” 
dogs, or canine eyes for the blind. 
Shows training sequence from puppy- 
hood to one-month training with blind 
master. Excellent story of blind eman- 
cipation through trained dogs. (Harry 
Grubbs) 


Now...Local Dealer Libraries of S.V. E. 


Educational Filmstrips Available to You! 








To better serye your visual needs hundreds of selected 
Educational Filmstrips are now available to you locally 
through visual education dealers in your state who maintain 


S.V.E. libraries. Every filmstrip is a new edition or has been recently 


revised with up-to-date authoritative material. 


Filmstrips Cover All School Subjects 


S.V.E. Educational Filmstrips are made for 
teachers by teachers and cover all subjects in 
the Arts, Sciences and Social Studies. Many 
have been correlated with textbooks of lead- 


ing publishers. 


Contact your visual education dealer today for 





From S.V.E. Algebra Filmstrip Series 


a complete list of filmstrips at your disposal. 
And, see the preferred projector for America’s 


schools . . 


and double-frame filmstrips. 





300 Watts 


Filmstrips 


. the S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Model 
AAA—which takes 2” x 2” slides and single 
Model AAA -— Tri-Purpose 


For 2” x 2” Slides, Single 
and Double-frame 





From World Past and Present Series 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. - 100 E. OHIO ST. - CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


(A Business Corporation) 


@ Basic S.V.E. Libraries Maintained in Your State by @ 


PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 
844 N. PLANKINTON AVE. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Green Frontiers (Sound; Color; 22 
min.; $1.00 T; Use: Agric., Sr. H.S.; 
Civics, Jr. H. S.; Conserv., Intermed., 
Jf: H, Si Sr. HH. Si; Gen Sei, Jr. 
H. S.; Geog., Sr. H. S.; Guid., Jr. 
H. S., Nat. Sci., Intermed.; Teach., 
College; Clubs, Jr. H. S., Adult.) 
Shows how Wisconsin’s 4% million 

acres are in process of reforestation: 

margin lands prepared for replanting, 
mechanical replanting, nursery activ- 
ity, mature forest crop harvesting, and 
timberland forestry control. A valuable 
film for Wisconsin’s youth to see. 

Stresses forest crop planning, recrea- 

tion area planning, and the activities of 

the “Trees for Tomorrow” organiza- 
tion. (Trees for Tomorrow, Inc.) 


Ice Cream (Sound; B & W; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Agric., Sr. H. S., Col- 
lege; Chem., Sr. H. S., College; Gen. 
Sci., Jr. H. S.; Home Ec., Jr. H. S., 
College; Health, Intermed., Jr. H. S.; 
Soc. St., Intermed.) 

Shows how ice cream is made: the 
hand-freezer method of making ice 
cream at home, then the large-scale 
manufacture of ice cream in a modern 
ice cream plant. Final scenes depict the 
making of chocolate covered ice cream 
bars. (EBF) 


The Bluebird (Sound; Color; 10 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: Art, Jr. H. S; Sr. 
H. S.; Biol., Sr. H. S., College; Gen. 
Sci., Jr. H. S.; Nat. Sci., P, Inter- 
med.; Clubs, Jr. H. S., Adult.) 

The life cycle of the bluebird seen 
through excellent photography. Nest- 
ing habits shown through glass-side 
bluebird house. Relation of bluebird tu 
woodpeckers, wrens, and _ starlings 
shown. Food habits illustrated. (See 
also Wood Thrush) (Heidenkamp) 


Czechoslovakia (Sound; B & W; 16 
min.; $2.00 GI; Use: U.S. Hist., Sr. 
H.S., College; World Hist., Sr. H.S., 
College; Eur. Hist., Sr. H. S., Col- 
lege.) 

Shows Czechoslovakia from its inde- 
pendence on October 28, 1918; sur- 
render of independence to Moscow- 
controlled government on February 25, 
1948; establishing new republic and 
new boundaries. Shows first president, 
Masaryk; the years between the two 
World Wars; the Sudeten area of 
Czechoslovakia; the rise of Naziism; 
and events since the end of World War 
II; Russia’s interest in Czechoslovakia 
and the mysterious death of Foreign 
Minister, Jan Masaryk. (MOT) 


Spot News (Telephoto) (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.25 GI; Use: English, Jr. & 
Sr. H. S., College; Gen. Sei, Jr. 
H. S.; Physics, Sr. H. S., College; 
Clubs, Junior, Adult.) 

The problem of rapidly transmitting 
news photographs from source to edi- 
torial office through telephoto is de- 
scribed, first in general, on-the-spot 
terms; and secondly, through a tech- 
nical animated explanation. Anima- 
tions very clearly done through analo- 
gies. (Jam Handy) 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Shy Guy (Sound; 20 min.; $2.50 GI; 
Use: Home Econ., Sr. H. S., College; 
English, Jr. & Sr. H. S.; Health, Sr. 
H. S.; Psych., Sr. H. S., College; 
Teaching, College; Clubs, Junior, 
Adult.) 


Relates the situation of a shy high 
school boy; his problem of being very 
reticent, his attempts successful and 
unsuccessful at becoming well received 
and well thought of in his high school 
group. A fine analogy for young peo- 
ple who are confronted with the prob- 
lems of reticence or _ sublimation. 
(Coronet) 


People’s Charter (Sound; 17 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: U. S. Hist., Sr. H. S., 
College; World Hist., Sr. H. S., Col- 
lege; Clubs, Junior, Adult.) 


By a skillful editing of authentic 
documentary material, this film shows 
how, in the midst of war, the idea of 
a United Nations was born. It shows 
its organization at San Francisco, the 
signing of the charter, and the first 
meeting of the General Assembly in 
London, 1946. It is particularly valu- 
able in showing the problems faced in 
the transition from war to peace. 
(United Nations) 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 









Lucy Fitch Perkins’ 


TWIN SERIES 


The Twin Books 
are a series of 
children’s stories 
written and 
illustrated by 
Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Each 
book is about a different country or dif- 
ferent period in history. The main char- 
acters are always twins, a boy and girl, 
same ages as the children for whom these 
popular books are written. 






In fact, these books are so popular with 
young readers from ages 6 to 12 that 
when they first appeared several decades 
ago, the phenomenal number of 3 million 
found their way into homes, schools and 
public libraries, 


Today with radio, aviation, movies and 
fast press having brought the whole world 
and its different people—the Dutch, 
English, Chinese, Italian, Filipino, Bel- 
gian, etc., etc.—close together, there is 
a global thinking which touches even the 
youngest members of every family. 


Parents, teachers and librarians all over 
the country, still recall the fascinating 
way Mrs, Perkins, through picture and 
story, establishes friendliness between 
youthful Americans and her Twins of 
many nationalities. So they began to 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


knock on the doors of the publishers of 
the Twin Series to make them available 
at once to this generation of grade school 
boys and girls. 

This demand has resulted in the publi- 
cation of a complete new edition of the 
Twin Books—same entertaining, active 
sketches; same lively, interesting tales; 
but in a new format conforming with 
accepted educational standards for today’s 
juvenile literature. 


if further interested, just 
stop at your bookstore 
or talk to the 
Children’s 
Librarian at your 


public library, 







This information 
from WiniFrep Warp, 
vewee noted for her 
course in Children’s 
Literature, North- 
western University; 4 
authority in Creative SS \ 
Dramatics for Children; 

author Play-making for Children; 
and, as director Children’s Theater, Evanston, 
Illinois, has produced two Twin Books dramatized 
by Mrs. Perkins’ daughter, Eleanor Perkins, 


we 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


You and Your Family 


You and Your Family is a new text- 
book for both boys and girls on per- 
sonality development and family rela- 
tionships designed specifically for use 
in high school home economics courses. 
Its 20 chapters will teach youth to bet- 
ter understand themselves, their im- 
mediate family, and their friends. 
Bernice M. Moore, consultant of Home 
and Family Relations of the Austin, 
Texas, Public Schools and the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene of 
Austin, and Dorothy M. Leahy, asso- 
ciate professor of Home Economics of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, have presented in You and 
Your Family the fundamental knowl- 
edge necessary for happier living. 

D. C. Heath and Co. $2.60 


Industrial Arts in General 
Education 


The: purpose of Industrial Arts in 
General Education is to serve as a text- 
book for college classes dealing with 
principles and methods of teaching in- 
dustrial arts, as a source of informa- 
tion for teachers who wish to keep 
abreast with progressive thinking in 
the professional aspects of industrial 
arts and for school administrators who 
wished to be informed about the place 
of industrial arts in the general edu- 
cational program. The opening chap- 
ters explain the objectives of modern 
education and the relationships of in- 
dustrial arts to general education. Gor- 
don O. Wilber, the author, is director 
of the Division of Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y. 


International Textbook Co. List $3.50 


The Rise of Our Free Nations 


The Rise of Our Free Nations by 
Edna McGuire and Thomas B. Port- 
wood, first published in 1942, has been 
almost completely rewritten. The book 
has eight divisions each of which deals 
with one particular period or movement 
in our history. At the beginning of 
each division is a section called “The 
Past Lives Again” which points out 
the ideas that are developed in the divi- 
sion. At the close of each is a section 
called “The Past Marches Down” 
which shows how problems arising in 





COSTUME and YOU 
by Bradley and Dietz 
Just Of the Press 


e@ Unit plan in teach- 
ing costume and per- 
sonality develop- 
ment for pupils of 
high school level. 

@ 150 pages, 7% x 
10%, $2.00. 

e@ Order now for  30- 
day free examina- 
tion. 











403 INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Dept .204, SCRANTON 9, PA. 
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a distant period of history still affects 
our lives today. The study of The Rise 
of Our Free Nation not only teaches 
historical facts but also teaches an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of what 
it means to be a free citizen in a free 
country. The book contains a generous 
number of graphs, maps, and _ photo- 
graphs which lend to the understand- 
ing of the content. 

The Macmillan Co. 


Working with Plastics 


To one who is interested in plastics 
Working with Plastics by Arthur Dun- 
ham, directing teacher of Industrial 
Arts Education of Wayne University, 
Detroit, presents a complete analysis 
from general information about plas- 
tics to the possibilities of working with 
the material as an occupation. It is 
aimed to help students develop skill in 
working with the new medium. Numer- 
ous drawings and photographs help the 
student to understand the text. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Fundamentals of Health and 
Safety 

Fundamentals of Health and Safety 
by Grover W. Mueller, director of the 
Division of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools and instructor in the Teachers 
C»llego of Temple University, and 


$3.50 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


Elizabeth Chant Robinson of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto cover the subject 
matter essential for all young people to 
live healthy lives and to avoid the 
physical dangers of life. The book sup- 
plies young men and women with essen- 
tial authoritative health information. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Ince. 


Chemistry at Work 


The teaching experiences of William 
McPherson and William E. Henderson, 
professors of chemistry at Ohio State 
University, and George W. Fowler, su- 
pervisor of science of the City Schools 
of Syracuse, N. Y., has led them to in- 
corporate into their revised edition of 
Chemistry at Work the ideas and tech- 
niques essential to a successful chem- 
istry course for high schools. The stu- 
dents ability and interest determines 
what knowledge of chemistry is to be 
presented and how it is to be pre- 
sonted. 

Ginn and Co. 2.88 


Building Our America 


Written for elementary pupils Build- 
ing Our America tells many stirring 
stories of the people who discovered 
and built our nation. Leading charac- 
ters who have made American history 
and important episodes in the life of 
America from the days of discovery to 
the climatic events of World War II 
rarade across the pages in thrilling 





WHY are te 
Oia Jerry voons 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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Education Through Play FOX-BLOX 
Original Entire-Class Project Blocks 
Encourage Children To Play Together 
and Learn By Actually Doing. One set 
enough for class to construct Walk-In 
Playhouse to hold 10 children. All- 
Wood — Self-Locking — No Bolts. $145. 
FOX JR. $100. F.O.B. Battle Creek. 
Write for Complete Information 
FOX-BLOX 45-W, Upton Avenue, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. 
Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with Pocketknife. 
Endorsed by Professionals & Schools! 
Work Kits $1.60, $2.60, $5.00 P. Pd. E. of 
Miss. River—No C.O.D. 





Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc. 
Hennes 159 E. 28th St., Dept. Q., NYC 16 gum 


YOURS for the asking 


The Journal’s advertisers always 
have a message just for you. Some- 
times they have booklets or charts they 
believe you can use. This material will 
be sent promptly if you make your re- 
quest either directly to the advertiser 
or by using the convenient coupon 
below. 
18c Handbook for Classroom Success 
by Webster Publishing Co. has 
“how to” suggestions for nine 
teaching programs in such _ sub- 
jects as spelling, reading, arith- 
metic, health and safety, commu- 
nication skills. 

20c “6 Steps to Safety” pictures all 
the factors involved in safe pupil 
transportation, school bus construc- 
tion and operation; highway traffic 
hazards, training suggestions: for 
pupils and organization of a pupil 
bus patrol. Excellent to put into 
the hands of every driver or super- 
visor of school buses (Superior 
Coach) 

22c List of Colleges and Universities 
offering courses in Engineering, 
Transportation and Traffic Man- 
agement. More than 150 colleges 
are listed. Also contains informa- 
tion on home study courses, coop- 
erative engineer courses and pri- 
vate technical schools. Suitable for 
High Schools. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

24c Sculpstone and how to carve it is 
a small leaflet describing a very 
old medium and its present-day ap- 
plications for students, sculptors, 
designers, hobbyists. (Far Eastern 
Sculpstone, Co.) 











narrative. Pupils will learn the human 
element which makes a nation. This 
volume of Scribner’s Social Studies Se- 
ries was written by Clyde B. Moore, 
Fred B. Painter, Helen M. Carpenter, 
and Gertrude M. Lewis. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons $2.40 


Decorative Art in. Wisconsin 


Anne Foote and Elaine Smedal, both 
graduates of the University of Wis- 
consin, chased over 3000 miles about 
the state to find in the most unexpected 
places some of the art treasures left 
by the Indians and early settlers. One 
day’s looking ended up in the middle 
of a corn field in Portage County with 
a half dozen barefooted people who 
couldn’t speak English. Another search 
ended in a farmer’s barn full of stuffed 
animals where a wonderful collection 
of pioneer art material was found. 
Some of the choicest pieces of decora- 
tive art found in the nooks and cor- 
ners of the state have been reproduced 
in Decorative Art in Wisconsin. The 
variety of media portrayed—carved 
and painted wood, cast and wrought 
iron, beadwork, cmbroidery, needle- 
point, applique, quill work, pottery, rug 
making and even coloring of Easter 
eggs—gives hints of the riches of this 
field. The Portfolio of Serigraphs in- 
cludes the limited edition of hand-silk- 
screened prints of various nationity 
groups which settled in Wisconsin. Mrs. 
Foote is now Art Director of the Me- 
morial Union Building at the Univer- 
sity, and Mrs. Smedal Quant, now a 
resident of Milwaukee, was Educational 
Curator in the Historical Museum in 
Madison last year. Copies may be pur- 
chased for $5.00 plus 35¢ for mailing 
charges by writing to Foot—Smedal, 
Memorial Union Workshop, University 
of Wisconsin. 





Teaching Standards 


High standards are the one key to 
good teaching. They are the sound ap- 
proach to the securing of public sup- 
port which will insure adequate sala- 
ries and good working conditions. Any 
plan for educational advancement 
which does not rest on high standards 
of admission to teaching is like a house 
built upon the sand.—RALPH McDon- 
ALD, Executive Secretary of the NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 
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Supply and Demand 

Shopper (at  butcher’s counter): 
“How much are pork chops?” 

Butcher: ‘Ninety cents a poiind.” 

Shopper: “Why, the shop across the 
street sells them for 75 cents a pound.” 

Butcher: “Why didn’t you buy them 
there then?” 

Shopper: “He didn’t have any to- 
day.” 

Butcher: “Oh, well, when I don’t 
have any I sell them at 60 cents a 
pound.” 


Embarrassing 

“So you met your wife at a dance, 
did you? Gosh, that must have been 
romantic.” 

“Naw, embarrassing. I thought she 
was home taking care of the kids.” 


Very What? 

Anxious Parent: “Is my son really 
trying?” 

Teacher: “Very!” 








GINGER! 
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Have you any books on problem 
children? My teacher isn’t han- 
dling me right. 


December, 1948 

















